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ABSTRACT 

The report describes an acadeaic, coapensatory 
education preschool prograa for educable aentally retarded children 
3-5 years of age. Goals are to teach, through behavior aodification 
techniques, language skills and behavior patterns necessary to 
succeed in school* Language teaching is based on an adaptation of the 
Ber alter- Engleaann method, aad the prograa aakes extensive use of 
paraprofessionals. Discussed are efforts to foster healthy 
self-concepts, techniques of behavior aodification and the schedule 
of tangible and social reinf orceaent, staffing and training 
procedures, subject aatter taught, and the prograa of hoae visits to 
inf ora parents of the child 9 s progress and encourage thea in the use 
of positive reinforcement management techniques. Evaluation results 
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FOREWORD 



Walworth County is proud of its progressive programs for child- 
ren in need. The Walworth County Board was the first county board in 
Wisconsin to recognize the need for a program where mentally retarded 
children might develop at iheir own speed. Today the program has 
grown to a staff of 37 teachers and over 305 students. 

This publication is designed to share with others the rationale, 
experience and results of the Walworth County Preschool Program. 

Special thanks should be given to Roger Dingman, Milton Voes ; 
Frank Janowak, Ernst Kloppstein and Robert Stevenson, members of the 
Walworth County Handicapped Children’s Education Board who had the 
courago and foresight to lead Walworth County into the development 
of this preschool program. 



Philip B , Knobel 
Administrative Assistant 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Walworth County Preschool Program began In 1968 as a fed- 
erally funded project designed to teach young children the language 
skills and behavior patterns necessary to succeed In school. Because 
of Its demonstrated success, the financial responsibility for Its 
continuance has now been assumed by Walworth County under the auspices 
of the Handicapped Children's Education Board In conjunction with the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction — Division for Handi- 
capped Children. 

The present program serves twenty-eight three to five year olds. 

It is an academic, compensatory, education progr m. The children 
attend school five mornings per week during the school year. 

While project design limited the class to preschoolers functlonlng. 
lntellectually within the educable range, our experiences now lead 
us to believe that the methods and materials developed will prove 
appropriate for use with preschoolers In general. 

One of the ba 3 lc goals of the program is to teach behavior that 
Is conducive to learning, and thereby Increase the child's ability to 
achieve his goals, whatever they may be. 

Behavior modification, as this Is called, Is achieved through a 
system of tangible rewards that are given for both successes in learn- 
ing tasks and behavior Judged by the teaching team as being appropriate 
and desirable. Extensive social reinforcement is coupled with this 
tangible reinforcement. 

The advantages of thip kind of program are twofold. Reinforce- 
ment provides Incentive to ’jork. Second, the constant feedbaok that 
cores from immediate reinforcement shows a child clearly whether or 
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not his answer Is correct and his behavior Is approved. 

What makes this program different from traditional preschool pro- 
grams Is that additional attempts are made to give Individual success, 
This nurtures a good self-concept In a child, something of major lra- 

i 

portance for young children and, especially for children from deprived 
or otherwise unusual home conditions. 

Another basic goal of the program Is to teach the language nec- 
essary to think logically arid systematically. Of the programs current- 
ly being employed m preschools for teaching language, an adaptation 
of the Bere Iter -Eng lemann program seems best suited for our purposes. 

This Is so because It Is highly structured. Our program makes 
extensive use of paraprof ess lonals , and It Is easier to train them to 
be competent In a structured situation- 

We have developed a concise series of micro-step lesson plans and 
procedures that a paraprofesslonal can follow and that appear give 
young children a coordinated and Intensive opportunity to achieve pro- 
ficiency In their learning. So far, using experimental materials, 
this method has shown marked success. 

A more extensive description of the procedures, techniques and 
results follow with appendices. 
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SELF -CONCEPT 



Nurturing a healthy self-concept is a basic go*.l of all pre- 
schools. It is especially a concern of ours because^ we have chosen 
to work with children known to come from deprived, cr otherwise un- 
usual. home conditions conducive to the development of poor self- 
concept . 

In general terms, we attempt to foster healthy self- concepts 
by: demonstrating love and acceptance; selecting stories and songs 

that heLp children socialize; watching for changes during freeplay, 
etc. to encourage independence and build self -confidence . 

While all preschools do this, the efforts of many are frequently 
confined to making use of incidental and/or spontaneous opportunities. 
Unfortunately, while every little bit helps, it is very difficult to 
recognize and/or make use of every opportunity. Frequently, the 
child's successes become too widely spaced for effective reinforcing. 

We feel that ou T cniLdren need considerably more than the 
average nun\bet of successes to convince them that they are "just as 
good as the next guy 11 . 

Our experience leads us to believe that Prescott Lecky^ and 
2 

Jerome S. Bruner are correct. Essentially what they say is that a 
person forms an opinion of himself early in life and then clings to 



1. Lecky, Prescott, Self Consistency (A Theory of Personality). 

New York: Island Press, 1945 

2, Bruner, J.S. "Personality Dynamics and the Process of Perceiving." 

in R,H. Blabe and G.V, Ramsey (eds.) Perceptlon--An Approach to 
Perscrality . New York: Ronald Press Co., 1951, p.p. lfT^TSTT 



it tenaciously even Ln the face of evidence to the contrary and even 
if clinging to it Ip obviously self-defeating. The stronger the be- 
lief, the less evidence needed to keep him believing it and the more 
evidence to the contrary needed to change his mind. 

Stated another way, if a person thinks he is a loser, it takes 
very few defeats to keep him believing chat he is a loser and many 
successes to convince hin that he is not. Even if it is a poor self- 
concept, a person holds his self-concept sacred. He would rather fail 
than accept evidence suggesting that he is wrong about himself. 

A child, therefore, having a number of successes in a morning at 
Preschool and only a few failures is very likely to hoard his failures 
as more proof that he is "no good" and discard ail his successes an 
false information. 

To actually change his self -concept , therefore, we feel that we 
must arrange for many, many successes each day and permit very few 
failures. We feel that using paraprofessionqls, precision teaching 
and reinforcement techniques that permit us to repeatedly reward the 
same success ln a variety of ways, greatly increases our opportunities, 
per hour, to provide feelings of success and, conversely, decreases 
our chances of inadvertently providing opportunities to fail. 
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BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT AT THE PRESCHOOL 



Principles and techniques of behavior modification are used 
throughout the preschool day. As much as possible, these include: 
reinforcing only approved behaviors; ignoring irrelevancies ; isolating 
children for brief periods if they are disruptive (rather than giving 
them attention for nondesirable behavior); and maintaining firm ex- 
pectations of behavior with specific, non-fluctuating ways of handling 
deviances. . 

Early in the year, tangible rewards are given for both success 
in learning tasks and for behavior judged by- the teaching team as 
being appropriate and desirable. Extensive social reinforcement is 
coupled with tangible rewards. 

The reasons for using behavior modification in the program are 
two-fold: First, reinforcement provides incentive to work. Second, 

the constant feedback - which comes- from immediate reinforcement shows 
a chi ld clearly whether or not his answer is correct and/or if his 
behavior is approved . He is not forced to rely on a smile or frown to 
tell him how his performance has been evaluated. Since he knows 
immediately whether or not he was right, there is less chance that 
undesirable behavior will be incidentally reinforced and more, chance 
that desirable behavior will become habit. 

Tangible rewarde-ueed throughout the year are chosen, careful 1 y. 
Food is used initially because it is a< primary rt-inforcer which does 
not require conditioning for use-v Also, since our children cannot 
count well enough in the beginning to keep track, we feel that the 
nost appropriate tangible reinforcer is one that they can experience 
physically rather than count or compare. 
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Breakfast cereal has many advantages ovev other foods for this 
purpose. These includes healthful, available In a variety of shapes 
and flavors, quickly eaten, easily dispensed, not messy, Inexpensive, 
non-fllllng, and valued by children of this age group over the long 
term. 

As soon as the children are able to count, they are switched to 
token rewards. This Is done gradually in the following manner: The 

first step Is to give a slice of fruit for each set of five correct 
responses Instead of the usual one piece of cereal for sach correct 
response. (At this ci,ne, tangible reinforcement is confined to aca- 
demic performance In order to increase the Importance of academic i 

Involvement.) Behavior is reinforced on a social reinforcement 
schedule with random cereal reinforcement. In the oeglnnlng, be^ 
havlor Is reinforced with booh cereal and praise. Non-desirable be- 
havior Is ignored unless It Is so disrupting that the child needs to 
be Isolated. Isolation varies from being placed behind a screen to 
merely standing aside from the group, e.g. standing a few feet away 
from the table where this behavior can be Ignored until the child Is 
ready to give It up and return to the group. 

Tho primary emphasis Is not on singling out the child behaving 
badly. It 13 on catching the other s being good and rewarding them 
f or their good behavior . A ohlld who lines up poorly, for example, 
is likely to be ignored and, when all six of the children are line? 
up, the teacher will give cereal and praise to those who lined up 
well sklpn-'g the offender or, at most, mildly explaining why he 
isn't t,'*tlng a reward like the others. 

The number tf correot responses la reoorded and kept within view 
of the children by putting pegs for each correct response In a peg- 
board . 
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A broad rubberband Is stretched around the board vertically to form 
a goal line. For example, If the children are expected to earn five 
pegs in the board for five correct responses, the rubberband is 
placed between the fifth and sixth holes and, even without counting, 
a child can easily tell when his pegs fill the holes up to the rubber- 
band. In practice, however, you can regularly see them counting the 
empty holes and calculating how far they are from reaching their goal. 

As soon as they can easily count to ten, the children are re- 
quired to produce ten correct responses in order to be rewarded--again 
by a slice of fruit. 

By the end of this phase, the pairing of primary and secondary 
reinforcers is easily accomplished. 

The fruit-reward phase is continued until the children learn to 
work for twenty correct responses in a twenty minute class period. 

With six children in a class, that amounts to aoout 120 correct re- 
sponses from the group, an average of one correct response per min- 
ute per child for twenty minutes. Experience has shown that this can 
easily be done by the children and they love It. 

Wher the children can work for twenty pegs and one piece of 
fruit per class period, the reinforcement takes another step toward 
being social rather than tangible. In this phase, approval is In- 
dicated by "happy faces* - instead of food. A piece of paper with the 
ohild's name on it is passed from class to class with each child. 

If the child answers enough questions in the class to reach the 
rubberband, he receives a "happy face" for that class drawn on his 
"happy face sheet 1, . (Please note* There are no "sad faces". Re- 
w ard is given for suocess . not punishment for failure . With only 
five or six in the class, a very accurate progress accounting method, 



and back-up help from the educational motiyatlonlst, the teaoher 
knows exactly at what level each child can achieve sucaess. Her 
requests for responses ere geared to Insure success If there Is 
honest effort. Failure to earn a "happy face" Is a consequence 
arising from Inattention end/or lack of effort rather than Inabili- 
ty to comprehend . ) 

A successful day results In four "happy faces" on the "happy 
face sheet". Sufficient time Is set aside at the end of the day so 
that as the children leave to board the bus, each child can file 
past the educational motlvatlonlst and show her his "happy face 
sheet" and give b5s> opinion as to how the day went. A gummed sticker 
Is placed on the sheet If the child has four "happy faces" and he Is 
given verbal praise and conversational attention. 

The child In the line who didn't earn his four "happy faces" 
does not ger a sticker and Is asked sympathetically, but with as 
little conversational or socially rewarding attention as possible, 
what went wrong and what would have to be done tomorrow to earn the 
necessary number. 

The bus driver watcher that eaoh ohild keeps his "happy face 
sheet" pinned on so that It gets home with the child. They serve 
as dally report oards. 

The one paraprofesslonal that works full time spends the after- 
noons visiting the homes of- the -children, explaining to tholr mothers 
the progress the ohildren have made. She also explains our "Catch 
the Child Being Oood" philosophy of behavior management and attempts „ 
in an unobtrusive way, to get the parants to try It also. She has 
been very suocessful at this. 

Consequently, most of the mothers wait to see If their child 
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comes home with a sticker on his "happy face sheet 11 and then praises, 
and in other ways, rewards him for his efforts. 

We feel that have been quite successful during the past three 

years in getting tne majority of parents to switch from scolding and 
spanking for work not done or faces not earned to praising for success. 

Since success is available to the children in this program in 

large and regular doses and the rewards are not only immediate, but 

also are noticed and praised by a series of persons who are important 
to the children, this program appears to be highly successful in 
fostering desirable behavior patterns. A child learns what he lives 
and lives what he learns. It's that simple. 

We have merely set up what we feel is an accelerated living- 
learning situation which makes possible more rapid formation of de- 
sirable habits. 

The final step in the tangible reward program is geared to do 
two things: First, to teach the child to work for delayed gratifi- 

cations; Second, to prepare him for more sophisticated contingency 
contracting in his coming years of schooling. 

This is accomplished in steps using gumball machine type trinkets 
initially. The child continues to work for his four "happy faces 11 . 

Now, however, when he shows them to the educational motivationist on 
his way out at the end of the day, he is permitted to pick a toy from 
the table if he has earned one. If not, he goes home without one. 
(There is purposely a sufficient duplication of toys so that it is 
extremely unlikely that the last child in the line will have to take 
a toy he doesn't really want- after working hnrd to earn one.) 

Next, slightly better dime store toys are used in the same manner 



but the children have to work for two days in order to earn them. A 
chart is made with each child’s name on it. It contains boxes in 
which to place gold stars--one for each successful day of work. 

He then has to work for three days and three stars to earn a 

toy. 

The final step is to work for up to six days and six stars for 
fairly nice toys (up to $.50 value). These toys are displayed on a 
table and each child is given time in the momirg to choose the one 
he would like to work for. The number of stars needed for each toy 
is clearly shown and/or explained, de may pick a one star, five 
star, or six star toy. When he has selected it, his name is attached 
tc it and his goal is marked clearly on the chart. The toys are to 
look at, but not touch, until earned. 

Visitors are amused to see just how clearly even our slowest 
students can explain how many days they still have to work, where 
they "goofed" yesterday, what good intentions they hate for tomorrow, 
and how spontaneously sorry they are that they didn't work harder 
today. 

Research has been done indicating that many disadvantaged, if 
given the option, would rather be paid a smaller amount today for 
work done today than a larger amount tomorrow, merely for waiting. 

We are trying to break this pattern. 

Interestingly, our children are not Interested in the ‘inkets 
after they have worked for the larger, nicer toys. It is not clear 
to us what this means--perhaps that they already had all the trinkets 
they wanted- -perhaps, that we did succeed in increasing their ability 
: to delay gratification and work fot a more worthwhile future reward. 

The basic assumption of behavior modification is that behavior 
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can be taught. The method employed Is flexible In that It allows 
for a broad spectrum In Intensity of a child's needs and permits 
the expression of a broad range of abilities. The goal of this 
aspect of the program Is open-ended In the sense that It attempts 
to teach behavior that Is useful to the child In developing a capa- 
city for constructive self-dlsclpllne. 

Consistency In behavioral requirements and In enforcement of 
rules Is a key factor In this Method of teaching specific behaviors. 
Most teachers say than they are trying to teach their students to 
raise their hands to be called upon to answer a question. Sometimes, 
however, they accept answers from students who "call out" the an- 
swers and sometimes require that they raise their hands. Then they 
puzzle why the students tontlnue to "call out". The fact that these 
teachers have not accepted Is very simple: Behavior Is only changed 

through systematic and consl s tent requirement that It be changed. 
People have difficulty accepting this fact because it is not to their 
liking. 

There are many examples of consistency visible in the Preschool. 
One is that the children must put their toys away before they choose 
another or the toy will be put away for the remainder of the week. 
Another is that they put their toys away Immediately after the 
whistle is blown signifying the end of playtime. The contingent re- 
sult of not fulfilling this rule Is the loss of playtime privileges 
later In the day. A third example car be cited, this tlmo from tho 
olassroom setting. If a ohlld does not pay attention and work hard 
In a particular olass, he does not receive a "happy face" on his 
dally report oard for that olass that day. Never does a teacher 
give an unearned "happy faoe", even to a child who worked hard during 
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the last half of class but not the first. 

A second Important factor in teaching behaviors Is the selective 
foouslng of the teacher's attention. All children need love and 
attention and none should be denied them. In a behavior management 
program care Is taken to see that this needed attention Is given In 
response to desirable behavior, not to behavior which should not be 
encouraged. Often teachers do just the opposite although they wish 
for students to be diligent, the/ seldom praise them for it. Fre- 
qently , instead of catching children being good, teachers rely on 
reprimands and threats of punishment. The times a child should be 
Ignore, or removed from the center of attention are the very times 
he most often receives attention - for getting out of his seat, for 
getting into scuffles, foi- doing notttng at all, or for talking out, 
etc. Seldom does he get any attention for sitting quietly or for 
staying out of an argument. Those are the times that he should re- 
oelve the love and attention whloh he needs. 

Selective foouslng of attention Is one of the most used methods 
of maintaining classroom behavior at the Preschool. Q uestions are 
ne ver asked o f a disruptive child in order to get hi s atte nti on 
This encourages him to reason. "I feel left out, guess i'll attract 
the teacher's attention by swinging my legs under the table and 
'aooldently 1 kicking her". 

, A compliment directed at children who are working hard would 
be a first attempt to remind a disruptive ohlld that his behavior 
was not acceptable. An attempt to stop the leg with her hand while 
continuing to talk to cooperative ohlldren might be tried next. If 
neoessary, a direot reprimand might follow, but it would be direot 
*nd to the point, not softened to show that love was involved in the 



attention. If the reprimand stopped the behavior, care would be 
taken to see that a gentle word might accompany the n^xt question — 
love and attention at a time when the child rates approval . 

One further word about how to use selective focusing of attention: 
Ignore Irrelevant behavior. Many times teachers and parer's create 
storms over ldlosyncracles such as a child's wrinkling his forehead. 

If It bothers no one else and dees not Impair the child’s functioning, 
Ignore It. If the behavior does not gain the attention It Is Intended 
to invoke, It will disappear. Once one accepts this, he will find 
that there are far fewer behaviors to try to discipline out of the 
child '8 rcpetolre. \ 

A third factor of Importance to behavior management Is that of 
making only rules that are enforceable. Children quickly learn to 
recognize an empty threat. “Don't hit Johnny" means little because 
when the parent is not there, he has no way of knowing whether Johnny 
has be"n hit or not. Teachers again find themselves violating this 
principle of behavior management. A child soon learns that when a 
teacher says, "If you don’t start studying, you're going to fall 
fourth grade" , what she really means Is, "I’ll keep threatening you 
if you don’t start studying". 

Great care Is taken In the Preschool to create only rules whloh 
are enforceable. A teacher warns a child, "If you are not quiet, 
you will go to a corner." Here she has made an explicit statement 
about what she will do if the noise continues. That Is Important. 

Her next step must be to folltw through and send him to the corner 
If necessary. This handling of the noisy oh lid says to all children 
within earshot, "She means It when she says 'be quiet'." Similarly, 
the ohlldren know that they must not run with the blocks. They have 
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tested this rule and have Earned tha* , Indeed, he who breaks It Is 
denied the right to play with the blootcs for the remainder of the day. 
Once the rule was firmly tested, however, there have been -very few 
Incidents of children running with blocks. The children enjoy them- 
selves In many ways at playtime and are no longer tempted to break 
this rule. 

Consistency, selective attention, and enforceability of rules 
are general goals which must be worked toward In attempting to control 
behavior. Most people, however, have difficulty achieving goals un- 
less they have good specific techniques with which to do so. A 
simple listing of some of the techniques used at the Preschool will 
suggest how the goals can be reached. See Appendix I. 
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STAFFING AND TRAINING PROCEDURES 



The Preschool staff consists of one professional educator and 
five paraprofesslonals . 1 The title of the professional educator Is 
Educational Motivations t. We thought of using the more common title 
of Master Teacher and/or, perhaps, Program Coordinator. We decided 
that the position was "both of these and more, and that the additional 
responsibilities making the position different could all be grouped 
under the classification of educational motivation, l.e. the posi- 
tion requires special training and competence In the use of specific 
motivational techniques not generally used by supervisors when work- 
ing with children. 

The five paraprofesslonal teachers are half-time employees, 
with one working an additional half-day as the home Instruction 
teaoher. These people are not certified teachers. -They are simply 
women from the community who are interested in part-time employment 
and/or helping children. 

Their salaries are on the 70 % prorata basis, with the following 
prerequisites for employment! 

1. Approval for use of such personnel is given by the 
responsible Bureau Supervisor prior to employment. 

2. Individual holdB an Assistant Monitor's Speolal Ed- 
ucation Lloense. Current standards stipulate that 
the assistant have three years of oollege training 
or three years experience with' children in a struc- 
tured group setting and be at least twenty years of 
age 

i For a description of Job responsibilities of eaoh, see Appendix V. 
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Currently there Is an ample supply of people meeting these cri- 
teria who are eager to participate In a program such as this. We 
i.ave found through our experience, however, that another tvpe of per- 
son might be prefereble In our program. Working within the framework 
of this program under the close supervision of a mature, skilled Ed- 
ucational Motivation- 1st, bright stable girls less them twenty years 
of age and/or without three years of experience could be trained to 
do as well. Their heightened idealism and youthful enthusiasm might 
prove to make them even more effective. 

We would very much like to try a young, Inexperienced person In 
the program next year as a first, tentative step toward a proposed 
revision of the .lob qualifications, If young untrained people can be 
effectively utilized In our program, our experiment could have Impli- 
cations for specialized educational programs. For example, para- 
prof ess lonals could readily be recruited from areas most In need of 
specialized programs--Indlan reservations, Black ghett - and de- 
pressed rural areas--areas likely to have few educated or experienced 
personnel but many high potential girls or women willing to learn on 
the Job and work for modest wa f , s . 

So far, r majority of the paravrofes’lonal staff members have 
had some teaching experience. We have found, however, that prior 
experience Is not an Important factor In predicting excellence of 
teaching performance at the Preschool. 

We are still in the process of selecting the most important 
characteristics for success as paraprofoss lonals. Thus far they seem 
to fall Into four general categor.es. 

A person being oonsldered for a position as a puraprofesslonal 
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staff member should have a sincere Interest In helping children, a 
level o* 1 interest that extends beyond that of a mere "do-gooder". He 
must have a willingness to become Involved with children and to ln- 

t 

vest energy as well as time In the preschool, He must also have the 
ability to become highly motivated. As mentioned before, teacher en- 
thusiasm and expectancy have a considerable Impact on students and 
have a direct oearlng upon the rate and extent of their academic pro- 
gress. We look for paraprofesslonals , therefore, who show promise of 
really catching fire once they see how effeotlve they personally can 
be &z teachers using the materials and techniques provided them and 
how much the total effort of tne team does for children. 

Secondly the candidate for a position must have a modicum of 
ability and/or intelligence. She must be able to follow written and 
verbal instructions closely. She n>»’at also be able to read, under- 
stand and internalize the considerable amount of ln-servlce training 
material that has been prepared. With training, she should also be 
able to keep regular, simple but detailed and accurate records of 
Individual ohild responses, behaviors and progress. She should be 
able to discuss and interpret their meanings to the Educational 
Motivatlonist and other staff members during the dally staff meetings. 
This may appear to be a lot to expeot from a paraprofesslonai , but our 
experience suggests that most women of normal intelligence, having 
healthy, open personalities, fifth grade reading competence, and a 
slnoere desire to participate aotlvely and aggressively in the 
training program should be abl6 to do all of this and more In Just a 
few weeks time. 

The third oharaoterlstio desirable in a oandidate is a balanoe 
of personality whloh allows for both Independence and cooperation. 
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When necessary, the paraprofesslonal should be secure In her ability 
to make decision on her own. The fourth characteristic Is the can- 
didate's willingness to Integrate herself Into a team effort. She 
must be willing to work closely with others. She must be of even 
temperament and not be given to cattmess or thoughtlessness. She 
must be willing to accept criticism and be able to experiment with 
different v;ays of doing things. 

Since team work Is the key to the success of the program, It Is 
best that a paraprofesslonal team remain Intact throughout a given 
academic year. A new staff member. requires a great deal of personal 
Instruction by the educational motlvatlonist before she is ready to 
begin teaching. She must learn all of the usual ln-servlce material, 
become thoroughly familiar with the Instructional material covered 
before she joins the teaching staff and learn specifies about each 
child, his progress and foibles.* The team itself must adjust to the 
new personality and the changes it creates within the inter-person- 
al lty balance. And, once the new teacher* has begun teaching, she 
continues to demand muoh of the educational motivatloplst's time and 
attention as she makee- academic and behavioral decisions. She lacks 
the background of events and experiences from earlier in the year 
which would help her Judgment In such matters. 

In spite of these factors, however, it is sometimes necessary to 



tNOTEi The term "teaohar" will be used interchangeably with "para- 
professlonal In this paper. 



*Por an example of some of the material covered In the first week 
of training for paraprofesslonals, see Appendix VI. 
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replace a teacher. We replaced one teaoner this year and discovered 
that replacement Is far more a staff problem than an obstacle to the 
learning process. The children, by necessity, were ln&truoted by 
four different persons In the language clast. Yet, they made as much 
progress as was expeoted from past experience when taught by a single 
teacher. 

In-.;cr:rlce Training — Ong olng 

After the Initial orientation program at the beginning of the 
year, the most Important in-service training takes place daily imme- 
diately after the children are dismissed. This is a period of in- 
tensive work for which the teachers are paid. During the first part 
of the period the teachers complete their charts and records. The 
second part of the period is spent sharing experiences, drawing mutual 
conclusions, discovering which teaching strategies seemed to work best 
with lihloh ohlldren and deo id lng which approaches and techniques should 
be used the fpllowlng day. 

The eduoatlonal motlvatlonist usepl tills period to guide, evaluate, 
Instruct and motivate the teachers. The charts and recording system 
make It easy for her to know Just what went on in each class. This, 
plus personal observation (she has been free to move from class to 
olass to observe), gives her the Information she needs to offer posi- 
tive relnforoement to eaoh teacher. 

Our experience has been that paraprofesslonals grow very rapidly 
under such a system and soon gain enough confidence in themselves and 
in the group to become very enthusiastio, open, and team-oriented 
teaohers. Also, the aoademio growth of the children clearly recorded 



071 the charts and the measurable Improvements in behavior seem to be 
the kirds of positive feedback and reinforcement needed tc generate 
enthusiasm and realistic child progress expectancy In the teacher. 

It is also oar experience that the educational motlvatlonlst 
grows rapidly under such conditions. Having to prescribe specific 
procedures to meet specific behavioral objectives on a dally basis 
appears to be conducive tc very rapid professional growth. 

It would appear, therefore, that the educational motlvatlpnlst- 
paraprofesslonal model fosters a situation where the "team" is more 
than the sum of Its members. 

Our materials and/or methods have been mentioned as being dif- 
ferent more explicit , would be more accurate. The lesson plans 
are written with the realization that learning is composed not of one 
big mental Jump but, Instead, of many little ones. We have drawn up 
sets of very explicit lesson plans which break the concepts to be 
learned down into steps small enough that paraprofesslonals can ac- 
curately follow them. 

Since the paraprofesslonal Is only working with five or six child 
ren at a time, she can quite accurately gauge individual progress and 
provide the most appropriate learning experiences in terari of the 
ourrlculum of each child, each day. 



SUBJECT MATTER TAUGHT 



We feel that the paraprofess lonal , precision teaching-behavioral 
management approach to teaching preschoolers will prove to be an ex- 
tremely effective way of teaching nearly anything that Is wished to 
be taught to young children. 

We are aware that there are a number of other highly successful 
preschools operating acroc3 the country using somewhat similar and, 
even, highly different procedures and content matter. We are partic- 
ularly Impressed with the Berelter-Englemann programs we have seen 
and with the Cognitive Program conducted by David Welkart and his 
staff In Ypsllantl, Michigan. Both are heavily oriented toward teach 
lng the inner language necessary for concept formation and systematic 
thinking. The Berelter-Englemann programs are much more structured 
and appear primarily to teach the language necessary to gain the con- 
cepts while the Cognitive Program strives to provide the experiences 
that language can accompany to build the concepts . 

The goal of both, it appears to us, Is to create an environment 
whloh induces the child to organise his language so that it becomes 
a conceptual tool. 

In the Cognitive Program, language Is not taught dlreotlyj It 
is used to label an aotlve experience. It is believed that language 
oannot be depended upon to teach a concept. Time is spent, therefore 
waiting for a ohlld to have a personal experience that specific 
language can be associated with. 

The Berelter-Englemann program, on the other hand, appears to 
stress teaohlng the language necessary to gain the concept. 

We try to do both of the above simultaneously, i.e. teach the 
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language to gain the concept and provide the experience with which to 
associate the language. 

It appears that both of the above programs do too, and that the 
difference Is primarily one of making opportunistic use of spontaneous 
or loosely planned Individualistic experiences In the first and, forced, 
orderly, preplanned, concrete examples and/or experiences for the en- 
tire class In the second. 

We suspect that the Impact and/or potential for providing In- 
sight 1 8 lessened If the experience Is not spontaneous or experienced 
during a relatively free exploratory playtime, eto. There Is, there- 
fore, something to be said for relatively unstructured exploratory 
play In a classroom _lf the teacher can be on the spot to help associate 
the word with the experience Just as It happens and/or Immediately 
reinforce responses which are leading to Insight. 

On the other hand, there Is al~o something to be said for struc- 
tured preplanning to provide a series of sequential experiences speci- 
fically planned to lead a child to a desired insight. 

v While we attempt to do both, our emphasis is on the latter for 
the following reasons: 

1. The former Is difficult to achieve consistently on a day-to-day 
basis even for master teachers — we couldn't expect pareprofesslonals 
to do It. It Is far easier to train paraprofesaionals to be oompetent 
In a structured situation. 

2. Language development is only one of our objectives. The structured 

situation seems better suited for achieving our other goals, e.g. de- 
layed gratification, Improved self-esteem, social conformity and aca- 
demlo achievement. • !i ' ■ !i -' - ir.< s o / ‘ . • . . 

3. We think that pupil progress Is directly related to teaoher 



pectancy, i.e. pupils do better If a teacher sincerely expects them 
to. A paraprofesslonal more quickly and easily learns that she can 
teach and her children can learn If she is working In a situation 
where success Is systematically pralf ed and recorded and, where suc- 
cess far outweighs failure (consistent success and few failures do 
wonders for teachers too!). 

i J-. It appears from review of the literature and from our experience 
at the Presohool, that Intelligence can be increased by teaching a 
ohlld the language with which to systematically sort evidence and 
arrive at conclusions. See Appendix II. 

We have developed, therefore, a concise series of micro-step 
lesson plans and procedures that a para, rof ess lonal can follow and 
which appear to give young ohlldren a coordinated and intensive op- 
portunity to aohleve proficiency In using language. Our experience 
thus far, using experimental, first attempt materials, suggests that 
it la possible to do this. 

These teaching plans are prepared for all. of the dally twenty 
minute classes, e.g. music-motor, numbers, reading,- independent 
study — not Just language . 1 The -central goal in each, however, is to 
teach the language with which to -think systematically. We are' In- 

p 

debted to Carl Berelter and Siegfried Englemann for reviewing the 
literature and pointing out what language a person needs to internal- 
ize to be able to think logloaily in abstraction. 

While there Is much that Is original in these micro-step lesson 
plans, extensive use has also been made of existing materials. We 

1 For sample procedures and lesson plans for these olasses, Dbv Appendix 
III. 



have drawn heavily from many sources and use commercial materials 
auoh as available in the Peabody Language Kit. Our Innovation and 
additional sucoess appears to center in the way we have combined pre- 
cision teaohlng and behavior modification techniques so that para- 
professlonals w^ ’king with small groups can euooeed where teachers 
obliged to work with larger groups often fall. The program appears 
to us to have general Implications for early education but particularly 
for disadvantaged a-eaa where teachers are dlfflc\. It to keep and aides 
from within the cultural group readily available. 

The following are brief soope end sequenoe descriptions of our 
fLve classes fad the Home Visitation Program. 

L ANGUAGE 

The language olass Is designed to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop basic language skills. The most basic of sentenc 
structures are developed end elaborated upon in thle claas. There 
are eleven different aspeots of this program. 

Introductions are the first task of the children. It makes them 
feel Important, teaohes them the other students 1 names and provides 
conversation skills that they will have opportunities to use in the 
oompany of adults. 

In simple object identification, students, Instead of Identifying 
an objeot by UBlng one word or by pointing, are taught to put the 
Identification In tho form of a simple sontenoe: "This Is a ." 

The use of adjectives follows naturally from the Identification 
of an objeot. They learn to use different kinds and numbers of p.U- 
JeotlvoB by telling about an attribute of something they have identi- 
fied by using a simple formula: "This (objeot) is (adjective)." 

O 
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After students learn the names of various pieces of clothing and 
body parts, they learn to use * s" to lndloate possession. Further 
use can be made of clothing to emphasize sex differentiation, which 
Is valuable as an element of socialization. Body parts can be used 
further to make children aware of part-vhole relationships: "This 

part of me Is ray __ ." 

In addition, there are exercises for the use of "and", for the 
discrimination of dlffeient sounds and for the use of prepositions of 
position. Categorizing objects is taught after the children learn a 
certain number of nouns. They learn to group objects into categories 
by applying a rule whloh determines whether or not the object belongs 
to that category. 



BEAPINO READINESS 

The children are prepared for reading in two ways. One is read- 
ing to them so that they oan get pleasure from it and, hopefully see 
that is is fun to read. The stories are usually presented after the 
ohlldren have completed another task so that storytime assumes the 
quality of a reward for their work. 

A second aspect of preparing children to read is the development 
of skills which are important for reading. Through dramatic play 
aotlrltles In which ohlldren pretend to be or to do something, their 
imaginations are developed . With muoh story-listening and looking at 
piotures which depiut a sequence of aotlons, children get a sense of 
first and last aotlons in a series of aotlons. They are taught to 
reoognize oolors. ' They are taught simple tasks related to aoademic 
procedures, like learning to olrole objects to indicate their choice. 
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They learn to reoognlze similarities and differences in things. 

In developing skills more closely associated with the roeohanlos 
of reading, ohlldren learn that words have symbols * They learn to 
arrange these symbols In different orders, becoming aware of the left- 
right progression used in reading. They learn to visually discriminate 
between letters (e.g., p,q, b,d) and learn six oonsonants and two 
vowels, with whloh they v >ulld and read simple AFords. 

At this stage, the goal of the program Is not to teach students 
to read. It. is to enable them to develop methods of attack at learn- 
ing new letters and how to use them. 

NUMBERS 

Oreat emphasis is plaoed upon rote oountlng skills early in the 
year beoause they are necessary for the acquisition of the more ab- 
stract numerical oonoept formations that follow. 

There is no goal set to desorlbe how high the students should be 
able to oount. The ohief objective Is for them to learn the enumera- 
tion prooess (number recited in order), to learn to reoognlze the 
symbols for numbers, to read completed addition problems (e.g., 2+1*0) 
and later to illustrate them by oountlng on their fiqgers. 

INDEPENDENCE THAININO 

This olass is designed to allow ohlldren time to work on tasks 
independently, .'he lessons are designed to reinforce oonoepts and 
skills aoquired in other olasses. 

A task is presented by the teacher. After the students complete 
it, he is given a pieoe of paper with pictures of available materials 
and he ohooses one bj drawing a olrole around it. This Is a "oontraot" 
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to completes task. If he completes It he may contract to do something 
else. The use of contracts exposes the ohlld to the decision-making 
process and encourages persistent effort. 

MUPIC-MOTOB CLASS ' 

The music-motor activities provide situations and experiences in 
group activities* resulting In a great deal of social development. 

This Is especially Important for culturally-deprived preschool ere who 
are still at the parallel play ste^e* 

The class provides opportunities to use language that he has 
learned In his other classes — oounting, prepositions of position, 
colors and others. Singing and Imaginative play especially promote 
the vivid use of language. It provides an opportunity as well for 
the child to learn to follow very simple Instructions. It develops 
motor skills and sensory skills. Many games, for example, are de- 
pendent upon the child’s ability to listen carefully end reaot quickly 
to what they hear- 
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HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 



In addition to teaching, one paraprof essl onal Is employed after- 
noons to make home visits. We have found this aspect of our program to 
be very well-received by parents. Our success suggests that this Is 
an area ir which a paraprofesslonal can succeed where a "professional" 
might encounter resistance. 

We would guess that this will prove even more true when working 
with ethnic groups or the parents of children from core areas, etc. 

The paraprofesslonal attempts to do the following during her 
visit: 

1. Explain our "Catch the Child Being Good" approach to be- 
havior management and encourage parents to try It. 

2. Demonstrate through teaching what the child has learned 
and/or is being taught at school. 

3. Encourage the parents to do follow-up teaching using s Ira 1 
methods. 

4. Lister, to family problems related to the child's behavior 
and offer specific, positive suggestions In terms of mam.K 
ment techniques . 

5* Discuss school progress and problems in terms of the above 
and enlist parental help primarily through p ositive reinfo 
ment of appropriate responses and behaviors . 

The paraprofessional It olosely supervised and coached by the 
Educational Motivationist In terms of these visits. Her recommends 
tlons , etc. to the parents are based upon the collective decisions <- 
the staff and obtained during the dally in-service meetings. 
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We suspect that m?.ny readers will he surprised and/or skeptical 
about the capabilities of paraprofessiouals to make the observations 
and judgments necessary to fill out the forms to be found in the Ap- 
pendix. We were too. Our experience suggests, however, that the pro- 
gram described in this paper makes it possible for them to do so with 
relative ease and considerable success. 

For the general format and lesson plans, see Appendix IV. 

RESULTS 

It is difficult for us to discuss the program in terms of its 

success as it appears to have exceeded our expectations on all counts. 

Hopefully, others will try It and their results will equal ours. We 
would like very much for this to happen and the decision as to the de- 
gree of success be withheld until then. 

With the above in mind, our findings and/or reactions are as 
follows: 

1. The average gain in I.Q. was 24 points 

The highest gain in i'.Q. was 38 points 

The lowest gain in l.Q. was 14 points 

While this may seem to some to be dramatic, other programs have 
achieved similar success and there are reports coming from all quarters 
suggesting that early childhood training in language results in sig- 
nificantly elevated I-.Q’. 's. 

We are not sure what these gains mean and are really more inter- 
ested now in academic progress* 

We suspect thar they mean that we have taught :he skills that the 
teat-makers feel reflect a preschooler's level c£ intelligence. One 
look at our lesson plans and daily records will convince anyone that 
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we did not teach to- the test and/ov the test questions. 

On the other hand, an examination of the tests— the Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale in particular— will reveal that the tasks 
used to measure intelligence at the preschool level are precisely the 
ones we stress. That is, we teach- children' to make comparisons, dis- 
criminations, follow directions, make - pictorial identifications, rec- 
ognise objects from pictures, put puzzles together, find missing parts 
verbalize, ratagorize, manipulate numbers and, these are precisely the 
tasks included in the test for children of this age. 

Since some of the tasks presented at older levels are different 
and all of them are more difficult, it seems likely to us that child- 
ren having only one ortwo years of preschool might "grow out" of 
their gains by the time they reached third grade if no '?»ore special 
help is given. 

This is only a speculation. (Our gains have held up so far but 
none of our children have reached third grade yet.) if true, however, 
perhaps it suggests that a permanent improvement in intellectual func- 
tioning could ultimately be achieved from a program such as this if 

carried on Long enough. How long? -The writers are not prepared to 

say-— very probably by age 16, hopefully by age 8. They suspect that 

a modified extension of this program through grade three might prove 
highly effective in preparing many children for successful participa- 
tion in regular classrooms; 

If the writers are correct, aside from being in the best interest 
of children, the long term reduction in number of students having to 
attend special classes should be well-received by the taxpayer. 

The literature reports that many disadvantaged children do poorly 
on intelligence tests until they have had some sort of school exper- 



lence. For this reason we test three times — -once during the summer 
for enrollment purposes, once in October after the children have become 
accustomed to school and, again* late in May. Our 1, Q. comparisons 
are based upon the October and May test results to avoid including the 
"spurt" resulting from any initial school experience.' 

2. Using the I llinois Test ji . Psvcholinguistic Abilities , e 17 month 
average gain in language was recorded. 

Highest gain was 37 months 
Lowest gain was 11. months 
Time interval between tebts wa9 months 
Again, examination of the lesson plans and records will repeal tha 
while vu did not teach to the test, the abilities measured by the test 
are the ones we attempted to teach ciost intensively. We are hesitant, 
therefore, to Interpret the test results other than to say that it ap- 
pears tnat we wure quite successful in teaching the kinds of things 
measured by the test. 

3, Our behavior management system clearly made it possible to achieve 
the degree of order we felt necessary for paraprof essionals to be given 
a free nand to teach. 

Whether this was repressive or in some other way detrimental to 
child growth and development is difficult to say. We doubt it very 
much, for the following reasons: 

a. The parents uniformly reported improvements in behavior and 
enthusiasm. 

b* Children repressed in the classroom frequently behave in ex- 
agerated ways outside of the classroom^ We observed none of 
this. To the contrary, the children were observed by the 
parents, bu 9 drivers and others as being happier and less 
Aggressive. 
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c. Careful watch was kept during the free pLay periods and ab- 
vious growth in creative use of materials, sharing responses, 
etc. were observed. 

d. Numerous visitors Including supervisory personnel from the 
Division of Handicapped Children, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction observed significant improvements in the 
behaviors of the children including more confidence and spon- 
taneous creativity. 

4. Empirical evidence suggests that we made positive gains in im- 
proving self-concepts and that our efforts above and beyond those of 
other nursery schools to Increase the opportunities for success and de- 
crease the opportunities for failure were, indeed, worthwhile. 

If someone can suggest a valid Instrument and/or method to prove 
or disprove the above, we will utilize them in carefully controlled re- 
search next year. 

5. Newsweek . November 16, 1970, reporting the spectacular 3 nd now 
validated success of "Sesame Street" says: "....underlying the new 
"Sesame Street" was its creator's conviction chat the only thing they 
did wrong the first time around was to underestimate the intelligence 
of their viewers and the potential impact of their efforts'.'. 

"No one counted beyond ten on "Sesame Street" last season, but 
Children's Television Workshop, the show's producers, have now de- 
cided that its preschool viewing audience of 7 million can cope with 
numbers up to twenty;" 

We successfully teach our children to not only count but, make 
simple additions and subtractions all the way up to 109. 

Mo st of them can read simple sentences. 
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6, They learned to work for increasingly more distant rewards growing 
from near 0 ability to delay gratification to being able to work and 
wait for a full week. The issue is clouded here, however, since we 
gave social praise and cereal reinforcement on a continuing daily 
basic and cannot state for certain whether or not they would have 
worked so well for toys alone. This would be something to explore. 

We are satisfied at this point, however, that the combination of 
rewards greatly increased the?r attention spans and provided our pars- 
professionals excellent opportunities to teach. 

A thirty -minute sound-color film entitled, Walworth Countv Pre ^ 
School-An effective use of Paraprofessionals. Precision-Teaching and 
Be havior Modification Technicues has been produced as a supplement to 
this paper. 

Copies of it are available on a loan basis from the following 
sources: 

Division of Handicapped Children. 

Department of Public Instruotion 

126 Langdon Street 

Madison, Wisoonsin 53106 



University of Wisoonsin 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 

P.0. Box 209? 

1312 W. Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisoonsin 53701 
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APPENDIX I 



Some techniques used at the Preschool for controlling behavior; 

1. Praise- -to a child who is working hard, for encouragement to him. 

2. Praise--to a child who is working hard, to remind others that they 
should be paying more attention-. 

3. Praise--for a child's approach, if the approach is right but the 
answer is not. 

4. Ignoring irrelevancios--and this includes n ot letting the child 
see you watching him . 

5. Folding a child's hands or having him do so ’--to slow down an ex- 
cited or hyperactive child so that he can think. 

6. Placing teacher's hands over busy student hands--to slow the child 
down. This can be done while talking to other children, thereby, 
minimizing attention for deviance. 

7. Open hand placed in front of talkative mouth--while continuing to 
talk to other children, to eliminate distracting behavior without 
giving much attention for it. 

8. Sharp verbal reprimand- -if silent reprimands do not work. 

9» Cornering a child--generally following a verbal reprimand which in- 
cludes notice that this will be the consequence for falling to 
comply. This reaves the child from the situation, allowing other 
children and teachers to continue whatever they are doing without 
being forced to give attention for undesirable behavior. 

10. Screening a child--the ultimate consequence, generally follows un- 
successful cornering; removes child even more certainly from the 
center of attraction for undesirable behavior. 
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11. Keeping class pace up Co make it easier for children to hold their 
attention. Every class period that the child succeeds in paying 
attention strengthens his ability and/or desire to do so again. 

It soon becomes easy and fun even if the work gets harder. 

12. Setting the child up for correct answers- -makes the child feel 
good about his performance in class as well as being appropriate 
teaching method for micro-teaching. 

13. Challenging the children to watch and be sure the teacher doesn't 
make mistakes--encourage3 them to keep on their toes. 

14. Avoid ambiguous acceptance/rejection of their answers- -be sure the 
child knows whether he was right or wrong so he can either repeat 
his approach or look for a new one. 

15. Don't threaten--if there is a chance that the child really does 
not realize the consequence to befall him if he persists, explain 
it to him in as matter-of-fact way ao possible — giving him only as 
much personal attention as - is necessary. It is far better to 
permit a safe, carefully considered consequence- to befall & child 
than attempt to defend him from it through threats. The less 

the teacher can be associated with the consequence, the better. 

Her role is to be the warm, • enthusiastic friend of every child 
trying hard and the casually sympathetic observer of those who 
are not . 
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APPEND IK II 



It appears from review of the literature and from our experience 
at the Preschool, that intelligence can be increased by teaching a 
child the language with which to systematically sort evidence and ar- 
rive at conclusions. 

We would highly recommend Chapter 2 in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Children in the Preschool by Bereiter and Englemann^ and the writings 
in the bibliography following this chapter as first reading to anyone 
not presently familiar with the literature concerning the above. 

Briefly, here is our rationale for placing heavy emphasis upon- 
teaching specific language patterns to disadvantaged preschoolers: 

1. While research has shown disadvantaged children of preschool age 
average three to nine months overall retardation, they consistently 
average a year or more retardation in language development and rea- 
soning ability! 

It appears thac the primary reason ior this has to do with a 
lack of opportunity to learn the inner language necessary to formulate 
questions and systematically answer them. 

2. Studies of deaf children confirm the importance of language in the 
development of intelligence: 

"Blind children on the average-, “show little or no intellectual 
and academic deficiency, whereas deaf children are typically a- 
bout ten points below normal in 1*Q. and show gross inadequacies 
in academic achievement. Deaf children are from two to five 
years retarded in achievement throughout the school years, and 
even with a longer period of schooling than is given to normal 
children, they do not, on the average, progress beyond the seventh 

t rade level* These results correspond quite closely with those 
ound for more severely culturally deprived children. The paral- 
lells do not end at this point. When one looks at their profiles 
of aptitude and achievement scores- <at the kinds of performance 
on which they are strongest and weakest- -remarkably similar pat- 
terns emerge for the deaf and for the culturally deprived. 



1. Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool . Carl Bereiter, 
Siegfried Engleoann Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 36 
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A comparison of blind and deaf children thus reveals that child- 
ren can be quite markedly deprived of concrete sensory experience 
and yet develop normal intellects and function well academically, 
whereas if they are deprived of language experience, they are 
seriously handicapped in these areas even though they have full 
access to concrete experience. 

It may seem farfetched to compare the deaf child, who often has 
no language at all, with the disadvantaged child, who usually does 
have a language, even though an immature and nonstandard one* To 
understand how the two can turn out to be academically handicapped 
in about the same degree, it is necessary to consider in more de- 
tail the role of Language in intellectual development. 

For purposes of getting along socially and of self-expression, 
language is a convenience but not a necessity for the young child. 
It is quite possible to make one r s wants know, to enter actively 
into play and other social relationships, and to give vent to 
one's feeLings without language... 

Language becomes a virtual necessity, however, when one moves 
from social uses of language to the transmission of knowledge 
from one person to another and to the performance of certain op- 
erations with concepts. From what is known about verbal communi- 
cation in lower-class homes, it would appear that the cognitive 
uses of language are severely restricted, especially in communi- 
cation between adults and children, language is primarily used 
to control behavior, to express sentiments and emotions, to per- 
mit the vicarious sharing of experiences, and to keep the social 
machinery of the home running smoothly. These are important uses 
of Language. Many lower-class people are more skillful in them 
than better-educated, middle-class people, but what is lacking 
by comparison is the use of language to explain, to describe, to 
instruct, to inquire, to hypothesize, to analyze, to compare, to 
deduce, and to test. And these are the uses that are necessary 
for academic success. 11 



2 * ibid 
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APPENDIX II I 
LANGUAGE 

Examples of Subject Matter Taught 
The language class is designed exclusively to provide opportun- 
ities for the students to develop basic language skills. The most 
basic of sentence structures are developed and elaborated upon in 
this class. 

Introductions . The first task which the children begin to work 
on is being able to introduce themselves to others. This is selected 
because it makes the children feel important, teaches the students 
each other's names, provides conversation skills that children will 
have- opportunities to use in the company of adults. It is also app 
propriate because everyone is more highly motivated to talk about 
himself than he is about other topics. 

At the beginning of the year, the students' repetition skills 
are very poorly developed and they have little concept of the question/ 
answer phenomenon. Consequently, students are felt to be doing very 
well if they can initially respond to a question with a one word an- 
swer--their name. Repetition skills are introduced so that they can 
say, "My name is ?" After conquering the repetition, students 

are asked to say the sentence without help. 

^ The question/answer process is developed slowly. The students 
are first asked, "Your name is what?" When they are able to change 
the possessive and supply their names, they are asked, "What is your 
name?" This requires thqt the student- produce- -Che correctly con- 
structed complete sentence more independently* 

Once the students- have mastered the process of telling their 
names in complete sentences, they learn to exchange pleasantries-- 
answering and asking, "How are you?" Finally, they learn to tell 
Q 38 
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their ages. This series of questions and answers can provide an easy 
and secure method of beginning many classes throughout the year. 

Simple Object Identification . Most of our students when asked 
what an object is will simply answer with one word. When asked to 
find a particular object, they can only- point . In the language class, 

they learn to use the statement, "This is a " in either of the 

above situations. 

This skill is built through a series of tasks: one word identi- 

fications to be sure that the students were familiar with the objects 

being used; repetition of statement, "This is a ; response to 

questions, "This is a vrtiat?", "What is this?" , and "Find the ." 

Once the students can answer the last two questions easily, the sentence 
can be used to introduce them to any and all new objects to be used. 

The next major step is the introduction of the negative statement, 
"This is not a ", Again this is done through laborious presenta- 

tions of many micro-steps, beginning with the simple demonstration of 
the concept and ending with the students' ability, when ask'd an ident- 
ity question, to produce a correctly constructed negative answer. 

When totally secure with singular Identification tasks, plural 
identification tasks are introduced* Only the positive plural state- 
ment is handled first, "These are s ; " When they are able to 

handle this answer and have integrated it into tasks using singular 
identifications, the negative plural is introduced. Again, this is 
used in isolation, then with positive plural tasks to require an 
evaluation, and finally integrated with both types of singular tasks. 
Once the students begin to work with all four forms, the process of 
answering becomes complicated because the children must listen very 
carefully to be sure that they answer the question asked, not the one 
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The Use of Adiecclves . Our children are Lacking both the vocab- 
ulary to designate differences between objects described by the use of 
adjectives and the language construction to use an adjective vocabulary 
meaningfully. 

The sentence construction which our students use is similar to 
the one they use in their reading class to designate color-- M This 
( object ) is ( adjective ) , H The purpose of the construction is also the 
same, The students will not be so easily confused by such thoughts as, 
"I thought it was a 1 cow’ ; now she say3 it’s a 'big'." There is a 
greater probability that they will understand that they are now talking 
about a characteristic of the object. This is further insured by hav- 
ing the children make simple identifications of the objects being de- 
scribed and t hen having them r tell about*' the object. 

The adjectives covered include big, cold, loud, soft, tall, dark, 
long and their opposites* As in all other skills which the students 
develop, the use of adjectives is thoroughly covered with a single ex- 
ample before others are introduced. This provides the simplest pre- 
sentations possible and opportunities for the students to use their 
knowledge of the process and generalize to the other adjectives. Here 
as in most of the other generalizing situations which the children en- 
counter* they receive mucn praise for "thinking" and "figuring it out 
by themselves". 

The process by which the students learn their first adjectives 
(and subsequent ones) should by now sound familiar to the reader* The 
students learn the sentence construction through repetition. They give 
positive answers to questions about the objects* They learn the neg- 
ative construction and then integrate both positive and negative answers 
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requiring not lust "parrot answers", but also evaluations . 

The negative construction which we use does not incorporate the 
adjective's opposite (big--iittle) . Rather, it requires the use of 
the word "not" with the original adjective (big--not big). 

After the first adjective is mastered, the others are introduced 
one-by-one. Presentations are shortened and made less complex as the 
students become more proficient at the handling of adjectives. 

Where appropriate, the use of adjectives in sentences dealing with 
plural objects is presented. 

The finaL stage of this task involves the introduction of the 
opposites of the adjectives mastered. Again, these are presented sim- 
ply and one at a time. They simply learn "another way of saying ( not 
big )" . When they can describe an object two ways, using the negative 
of the first adjective and its opposite, they learn to equate the neg- 
ative of the opposite with the first adjective. Surprisingly, the 
children consider this task a lot of fun. 

The Use of Multiple Adjectives . With the introduction of more 
and more objects into the students' awareness, it is possible for 
them to pick up a great many new adjectives to describe an object's 
shape and feel. The students are asked to tell two or three different 
things about an object. With a little practice, they are soon able 
to do so, giving each characteristic in a separate sentence. This 
demands of the students an awareness of the multiplicity of character- 
istics which objects have. For most, this is a new or expanded aware- 
ness. 

It is clumsy to have to use separate sentences for each thing 
one wants to say about an object. Consequently, the students learn to 
tell two characteristics in a single sentence by simply connecting 
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them with “and 11 . They are then encouraged to string together as many 
characteristics as they can to describe an object, connecting each of 
them with "and". 

The students learn to use negative forms of adjectives in sentences 
with more than one adjective--"This line is long and not fat." 

The students learn that adjectives are interchangeable in position. 
Unlike most words which have specific locations in sentences, adjectives 
can move around-- J, fat and tall" might instead be "tall and fat". This 
distinction is important because if a child habitually uses an adjec- 
tive in but one position, he may begin to th'.nk that it must always 
be in that position and become- confused when it appears elsewhere. We 
want our students to recognize that words are manipulatable units. 

Adjectives on a Continuum . Some adjectives are absolute--something 
is red or not, square or not. Others are true in degrees- -something 
can be big, bigger than other things, or thebiggest. Our children 
learn to handle this continuum of adjective forms in dealing with big, 
little, fat, tall and long. This is done through very careful and pre- 
cise presentation of the first adjective and probably the second. Be- 
yond that, greater reliance is made upon the students' ability to gen- 
eralize from earlier examples. 

Sex Differentiation , ,d Posnesslvea . The students use simple 
identification statements to familiarize themselves with the names of 
various pieces of clothing and body parts. • ’When this has been done, 
they learn to use- '"3" to indicate possession. • They enjoy this-- 
t a Iking about themselves and their possessions and the use of negatives 
can be quite a game. The possession of single objects is learned first 
and then plural . 

Further use can be cade of clothing to emphasize sex differen- 
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tlation ("No, boys do not wear dresses”). Sex differentiation is 
valuable as an element of socialization and as an aid to the develop- 
ment of correct possessive pronbuns. 

After learning the apostrophe S possessive form, the students 
lean to use the my/your' combination ("Is this vou r hat?" "No, this 
is m£ shirt. 11 ) Questions of this type are integrated with those re- 
quiring " ’ s" answei’s. His and her are introduced and integrated with 
earlier possessive forms. Plural objects of ’his" and "her" poasess- 
ives are the last new element added to the study of possessives. 

Plural possessives--our, your, their and theirs are not formally 
introduced in this first year language cirriculum. 

Parts of a Whole . It is considered desirable to make the child- 
ren aware of part-whole relationships. This-is done partly through 
the study of body parts. Body parts are learned' and used with tasks 
using possessives. During these exercises, however, they are con- 
sidered to be entire entities. Another 1 series of exercises can clari- 
fy that a body part does not constitute a person. 

The new exercises are based upon a new pattern "This part of 

Joe (me) is his (my) ." The two obvious 'questions for obtaining 

this response are, "This part of Joe (you) is his (your) what?" and 
"What part of Joe (you) is this?" 

(Though not for the purpose- of clarifying thp part- .whole re- 
lationship, these- questions can be integrated with the others em- 
phasizing possessive forms. When this is done, it provides another 
listening skill exercise, using possessives.) 

Other part--vdiole relationships can v be demonstrated using objects 
and pictures. Legs, handles and wheels are parts that are easily 
learned. The students learn to locate specific parts (<-x: legs) of 
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various objects. Once they have become aware of those parts, they can 
use this knowledge In severaL different tasks. They can look at three 
Pi etureg and see that two of the pictures have wheels and ore does not. 
They can also "think of something that has a handle," (Again, they 
are given opportunities to use what they are learning In several ways, 
providing opportunities to do original thinking and bs commended for 
It.) 

Grammatical Use of *And' . The students have used 'and' to con- 
nect adjectives. It Is easy for them to transfer this use of ’and' 
to the task of identifying two objects in a single sentence--"This 
la a cow and a horse." 

They also learn that in listing objects, the 'and' is used only 
with the last object"... a cow, a horse, a do$ and a pig." This is 
most easily taught by switching from two objects to many objects. 

Slowly reduce the number of objects to three. 

This task is fairly easy and the children love it and the clamor 
for "more pictures" (to Identify). It is also easily combined into 
other tasks to present students with two thinking processes at once. 

Auditory Discrimination . In each class thrcughout the year, the 
children are exposed to reviews and new tasks designed to improve their 
listening skills. Often these tasks are prepared with a game-like 
quality. And so it is with the auditory discrimination tasks in the 
language class. 

These tasks sometime allow the child to hide behind a screen so 
that he cannot s -e or to be blindfolded. At other times, records of 
familiar sounds are vlay©<J. The children take tuVns identifying the 
sounds and sometimes help to produce them for other children to hear. 
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Prepositions of Position . One who has not worked with language- 
deficient children would be surprised how little these students know 
about words such as: In, on, behind, In front of, under, over and 

next to (beside). Our children work extensively with these .words un- 
til they are able to describe objects' positional relationship, the 
relationship shown In pictures and to follow directions about placing 
objects In a specific relationship. 

Categorizing 'Objects . Our students lack the experience of using 
a general category name to describe specific objects. For example, 
none of our children has been able to use the word "animal" to describe 
a collection of them. They know only specific names. So, beginning 
with the category of animals, we begin to build this new way of looking 
at the world. They learn that all animals eat and see how It applies 
to all of the animals they know. Then we make a rule, "If It eats, 
then It Is a* animal." The teacher then asks the students to evalu 1 -- 
ate lots of things to determine If they: are animals. If one of them 
Is, they respond positively and when she asks how they know, they re- 
spond by quoting the rule or telling her (In a tone of voice which 
says they thing she ought to know), " Because It fiats'. " If not an 
animal, they can also assure her of this fact, "Because It doesn't 
eat." 

Similar procedures are used to present four other concepts, each 
with Its own rule. As the students master each concept, they master 
new tasks using their understanding of categories. They can pick out 
the object or picture that Is In a different category from the majority 
of those on view. They can do this also tdien the teacher simply names 

*We do not try to teach the correct use of "an". To simplify matters, 
•a' 1 8 used consistently. 



three objects — two from one category and one from another. Thoy can 
view a collection of pictures and objects and count only those from a 
single category-requiring them to concentrate on sorting and counting 
correctly at the same time. They can sort objects of a single cate- 
gory (from a variety of objects) and list them correctly, using 'and' 
only before the last obJect--again, using two thinking processes at 
once. 

Somehow, the students are able to Internalize the Idea of cate- 
gories quite adequately. They can, after using rules on the first ' 
five categories, accept categories which haven't rules--they can name 
buildings or tell you which of three words doesn't belong with two 
which are buildings, etc. At least five categories have been under- 
stood without rules. 

The following are samples of the lesson plans prepared for use by 
paraprofess lDnals In an effort to accomplish the above. 

1-1 

Prepositions of Positio n 

Objective ! To become initially aware of words that tell "where". 

Materials ! Book on J umpin g, rubber clrole or square available 
from Muslo-Motor olass (used for walking on). 

Procedure ! Read book to class. Ask students throughout reading, 
"Where did he Jump now?" eto. 

After reading book, let students Jump. They can Jump way up and 
way down (crouching). They oan Jump on the square, off the square, 
beside one another, in front of one another and behind one another. 

This should be both fun and give you an Idea as to which children 
understand "up", "down l, i "off", "beside", "In front of" and "behind" 
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Record : Which ones does each child know. 

Special problems that occurred. 

Comments : 



1-4 



Prepositions of Position 

Objective : Reinforce concept of "in front of", "behind" , "in", 

and "on". 

Materials : Rubber circle from Music-Motor class, fiat wood box 

from supply room. 

Procedu re: Ask one student to stand in front of you as you stand 
in the middle of the room. Tell him to stay there whLle you move. 

Give students instructions to follow, i.e. "Jim, see how nicely Bob 
is standing over there? You stand behind him. Good! Now stand in 
front of him. Now stand lui the box. Mary, where is Jim standing? 
Right! And you said the whole sentence, Mary! Jim is standing ^n the 
box. Very Good! How nice the rest of you are sitting waiting your 
turn! Now Jim, stand on the circle. Very good! Now listen care- 
fully everyone! I'm going to tell each of you to do something and 
then see if you can tell me vrtiat you are doing. Tom, stand in front 
of Mary. Jean, stand behind Bob. Grace, stand in the box. Good! 
Now-- -Grace, tell me where you are. That's right and you said the 
vftole sentence, didn't you? Good! Grace said she is in the box. 

Tom, where are you? Oh! Oh! Class. Tom says he is behind Mary! Is 
he? No--listen, Tom. Who can say where Tom is? Jim? Jim says that 
Tom is in front of Mary. Is that right class? Yes! Tom is in front 
of Mary." 

Have each child tell where he i8--pralsing him when right — cor- 
recting him as above if wrong. 
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Have them change positions. Ask them to tell where they are and 
where the others are. Require complete sentences. Keep the pace up 
so they all have frequent turns to move and talk — bounce around with 
your questions so that nobody knows when they will be called upon next 
so they all must pay attention. 

If someone doesn't understand where he Is, explain by physical 
demonstration. (Move him In front, behind, etc. -- Show him rather than 
tell him . ) 

Record : Each child's knowledge of each of the words. 

Special problems. 

Commen ts : 

1-8 

Prepositions of Position 

Objectives t 1. To give further practice using "in front of", 
"behind", "in", "on", "under", "over" and "beside". 2. To reinforce 
the idee that if you learn to behave you can be given more freedom and 
have more fun in school. 

Procedure ? Similar to that used in 1-4 only use chairs, tables, 
etc. for added variety. Have them do funny things without getting 
"silly" or out of control. Examples: put hand under table, head over 

box, face on table, etc. Be sure they tell you m a complete sentence 
where they are and/or what they are doing. Let them think up their ovn . 

Keep pace moving. If someone gets "overly silly", use the op- 
portunity to level a consequence and to "catch the others being good". 
The lesson lends itself to teaching good behavior in a controlled and 
meaningful manner with the least chance that the consequence will be 
Inadvertently associated with Aohool work instead of personal conduct 
as Intended. It is surprising how easily young children learn to 
discipline themselves if they aren't all choked up with anger and/or 
confused by too many things happening at the same time the consequence 
of their behavior occurs. 

After you have warmed up using the suggestions above and just after 
the children have started to think up their own things, comment that 



playing this kind of game often tempts children to act "too silly or 
noisy". Ask what the class thinks will happen to someone vrtio gets 
"too silly", "That’s rightl He will have to stand over there and 
watch the other children earn their "happy faces" and it will be 
rather sad for him, won’t it?" 

Perhaps the class has already learned to accept the responsi- 
bility that accompanies freedom. If so, they will have a wonderful 
time drilling on the words. More probably, someone will get silly 
enough that a quiet, simple comment like, "Cari., you're getting too 
silly. Please be careful", won't deter him. 

With as little attention as possible say something like, "Oh, 
that's too bad, Carl. You’re having a hard time behaving and not 
being silly, aren't you? Stand over there, please. Peter, you are 
getting a bit silly, too--careful I The rest of you are trying so 
hard'. Very good! Nancy, try the next one." Ignore Carl 

If he persists put hitn behind the screen explaining that he may 
return to the group when he feels he can behave. 

Ignore his behavior behind the screen. Let the consequence of 
losing his praise/reward be realized with as little further attention 
as possible. 

Record : Which words, if any, individuals or the class have 

difficulty demonstrating and expressing during the free choice game 
period. 

Special problems--particularly if someone had to be isolated 
from the group-* Express your opinions* Make observations. 

J-5 

Concepts- -Review 

Objective : To strengthen the concept of categories. 



Review animal, vehicles and food categories. 
Materials : Same ones used for J-l J-4. 

Procedure: Review the rules: 



If it eats, then it's an animal. 

If it takes you somewhere, then it's a vehicle. 
If you eat it, then it's food. 



Having them use these rules can be accomplished in several ways: 

1. Identifying a specific object and then answering your question 
about category (,"A cow is a what?* 1 ) 

2. Locating an object from a group on the table according to the cate- 
gory which you mention, e.g. "Animals. Can you find an animal, Gary? 
Look, class, Gary is holding up a cow. How do you know that a cow is 
an animal, Gary? Can you say the rule? That's right! I_f it eats, 
then it is an animal. Do cows eat, class? Yes! Cows eat, so cows 
are animals. 1 ' 

"Mary, can you find a vehicle? Mary is holding up a what, class? 
Mary is holding up a carrot. Can you tell us how you know that a 
carrot is a vehicle, Mary? Say the rule, Mary. I_f it takes you some- 
where, then it's a vehicle. That's the right rule for a vehicle, Mary, 
$>ut think hard about it. Does a carrot take you somewhere? No, you 
eat a carrot. If you eat it, then it’s trfiat, Mary? If you eat it, 
then it's food. Right! Did you pick up a vehicle? No, you didn't 
do as I asked. What's the rule for a vehicle? That's right--i_f it 
takes you somevrtiere, then it's a vehicle. Try again, Mary. Watch, 

Tom, (Tom' 8 attention was beginning to wander) see if Mary can find a 
vehicle and tell us why it' s a vehicle-. Clark, you are listening so 
nicely! (Don't give Tom the attention for not paying &ttention--simply 
bring his attention back so that he sees the attention going to Clark 
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for listening.) Can you tell us what Mary is holding up? Right! This 
is a car. Mary, tell us why a car is a vehicle. Very good! Let’s all 
say the rule together." 

3. Hold up an object and ask, "Is this a (category)?", sometimes al- 
lowing for a positive and sometimes negative answer. Always ask them 
how they know--make them prove chat they are thinking and not guessing 
by sayi. g the rule. 

Record ; Ability to state each rule. 

Ability to apply each rule. 

Special problems. 

Comments ; 



J-8 

Categories 

Objective ; To increase skill in rapid grouping by category. 
M aterials : Pictures from category file. 

Procedure : Place three cards on the table--two from the same 

category, one different. (For example, two animals and one food.) 

Ask students to choose the one which "doesn't belong" and tell 
you why (because it doesn't eat). 

When they can correctly pick the "one that doesn't belong" out 
of three pictures and tell you why, add a fourth picture. Then add a 
fifth and sixth--still having only one that ‘doesn't belong". 

Next, use two pictures that "don't belong" and go through the 
same procedure . 

Record s Success with three pictures. 

Problem rules for specific children 
Success with more than three pictures. 
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Success choosing two that don't belong. 



Comments : 

J-13 

Categories- -Tools 

Objective : To recognize the category of tools. 

Materials: Toy tools and pictures of tools from Pe abody Language 

Kit and P art-Whole Relationship Book . 

Procedure : Show the various objects and see if anyone can tell 

what they are. Show them what you do with each of them. Tell them, 
"These are tools. 11 

Show them how each is used to work . 

Have them show how they can work using the tools . 

Teach the rule: "IX you work with it, then it is a tool. (Use 

the same method explained in J-l and J-2.) 

Record : Individual understanding of tools. 

Special problems. 

Comments: 



J-15 

Ca tegories 

Objective : To be able to count, place objects in categories, 

and recognize color, at the same time. 

Materials : Panels of construction paper with pictures illustra- 
ting the following categories: furniture, buildings, food, animals, 

clothing, tools and weapons. 

Procedure : The panels are marked "Easy", and "Hard". 

The "easy" panel has only 2 categories pictured — one which has 
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a rule and one which hasn't. The "hard" has 3 categories, two which 
have rules. 

The categories without rules will be the aost troublesome. 

These can be presented in four different rnd progressively more 
difficult ways. 

1. Present a single panel and require the $t idents to count 
the objects belonging to a particular category. Sr It is a category 
with a ruie, ask for the rule when he has finished. 

2. Place the panels on the bulletin, board or other place where 
they all can be easily seen and reached. 

"Count the furniture on the blue paper." 

Do not use the colors yellow or red .since each has two panels. 

3. Piace the red panels side-by-side. 

Do the same with the yellow panels. 

"Count the animals on the red papers." 

"Count the tools on the red papers." 

"Count the buildings on the yellow paper, etc." 

4. Separate the panels, e.g. red panel, blue panel, yellow panel, 
red panel, etc. 

Count the tools on the red papers. 

Count the tools on all the papers. 

Record ; Locates panel by color. 

Correctly counts to ? 

Correctly identifies categories. 

Able to "skip" a panel and work by color, number and 
category. 

Comments : 
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Categories 

Objective : To demonstrate mastered ability to group by cate- 

gory and position. 

Materials : Preposition-Category Lotto 

Procedure : By now the students should know how to play lotto 

from previous, numerous experiences* 

Tell them that this is a very hard game and that they will have 
to look closely at the pictures. 

Tell them that they will have to look closely at the pictures to 
see if they have the picture you describe. 

Do not show the plotures for matchin g. 

To begin, speak slowly, emphasizing the category and the pre- 
position (position). M I have a vehicl e over something.* M I have a 
b uilding under something." 

Encourage the children to look for the category. Then if they 
have the right category, look to see if they have the right position, 
"Look, do you have a vehicle? IJ? you do, then see if it is over 
something. Raise your hand if you think you have a vehicle over 
something, ” 

Check the cards of the children who raise their hands. Quickly 
explain any errors out loud to the entire class going through the 
thought process for all to hear. 

After you describe the cards arid explain the errors a few times, 
the class should quickly catch on and you should be able to play a 
fairly rapid game giving each child numerous opportunities to demon- 
strate how well he can now group. 

i* 
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Record ; Playing skill. 



Particular confusions. 

Special problems. 

Comment s : 

J-19 

Categories 

Objective: To think in categories without pictures or objects 

to give clues. 

Material s : None 

Procedure : Teach another gatng.. 

Ask, 'Who can name a vehicle?" or "Tell me a vehicle." 

If they don't understand, explain, "O.K. , l' 1.1, name a vehicle- - 
a car is a vehicle. Now, who else knows a vehicle?" 

This can be played as a game to see who can name the most 
vehicles, but the students will, probably be content just to compete 
with themselves. 

You can encourage them to try harder if you can remember how 
many in a category they could recall on their last try and praise them 
for thinking of "one more"--if they do--thie time. 

This is quite successful since hearing the other children list 
objects in a category helps them remember more and you can see the pride 
they begin to exhibit as they "improve". 

Warnlng --Thls lesson tends to encourage talking out-of-turn. Be 
firm and consistent, bo not give a reward or praise for a correct 
answer if the child does not wait to be called upon. Tell him why he 
didn't get a reward in a mattor-of-f act way and quickly give your 
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attention to these vfao are taking their turns. Praise those *£\o are 
following the rules. If this doesn't discourage a particular child 
from blurting out, ask him to stand aside until he can follow the 
rules. 

Repeat categories at first to make it easier for the nekt child 
to succeed. Start the faster students on the newly introduced cate- 
gories. Remember which categories the different children do best in. 
Call on the slower students when you are pretty certain they will 
answer correctly. Build them up. Make them all stretch their minds. 

Record : Categories used. 

Success of each child. 

Special problems. 

Comments; 



READING READINESS 

Tasks in the reading readiness class can be described under two 
basic categories, i.e. reading motivation and reading readiness. 

Many of our children have never been read to at home and have 
not seen adults read for pleasure. Consequently, some of the tasks 
are designed to promote the children's interast in stories and books. 
Hopefully, we can increase their motivation to read by introducing 
them to the reading process in a very pleasant way; 

The other category of tasks has to do with enhanced or acquired 
skills in areas such as viaual-motor coordination, visual and auditory 
discrimination, listening skills, etc-. 

Books and Storvtlme . Since most of our students have not been 
read to before, they do not begin the school year with an appreciation 
pf listening to stories. They initially lack- listening skills and the 
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attention span to appreciate stories. Consequently, we have selected 
books for early in the year that are sh ort and provide opportunities 
for participation . Participation can take the form of "feeling" the 
pages, holding a doll or stuffed animal character or answering ques- 
tions about the story as it develops. Appreciation is also built 
by the manner in which the teacher presents the stories. She usually 
presents the stories after the children have completed another task-- 
as a reward for their wor’.-ing so hard on a task. Along with this, 
she uses the usual ploys used by teachers throughout the world to show 
their interest in the stories they read. 

The students quickly begin to enjoy storytime and to ask for it. 
Stories are read throughout the year, growing in length, complexity 
and purpose. Emphasis upon listening to stories is lessened during 
the latter part of the year when both listening skills and apprecia- 
tion are fairly well developed. In this way, there is not only more 
time available for developing other skills, but, also, storytime re- 
tains a quality of being "something special". 

We select books which are simple enough for our students to 
understand and enjoy. This is not as easy as it might seem because, 
until quite recently, there was little market for, or appreciation of, 
the requirements of books for language-deficient children. Illustra- 
tions and text need to be fairly simple. Our books are also selected 
with an eye to their content and its value. Books are rejected if they 
portray life in exclusively middle-class suburban terms. Most of our 
books can be categorized according to their primary purpose; 

Self •concept--These books usually center around building 
an awareness of body parts, growth, activities of a child, 
loss of teeth, etc. A few books are available which create 
an awareness of "being me". 



Family roles and sex roles -- Books in this category require 
careful evaluation because so many are unrealistic looks at 
the family. If they can be used, however, to show love and 
to make a new baby a happy occurrence without being saccharine, 
they can be valuable. Often, the teacher 1 s skill at re-writing 
her books and at evoking conversation about them can "save 11 
books otherwise unacceptable. This is often true of books 
which show Daddy going to work every morning- -instead of 
recognizing shifts or that often Mommy works, too. 

Occupations and helping professions -- These books create 
awareness of roles and the community. . They can also be used 
for developing imagination and awareness that boys and girls 
become more than mommies and daddies when they grow up. 

Awareness of time -- Basic concepts such as day and night are 
often absent in these children. Words such as morning and 
afternoon, breakfast, lunch, supper and dinner are unclear. 

Numbers -- Gqod books are available which use numbers or can 
be modified to encourage counting activities. These books 
reinforce counting skills, demonstrate that knowledge gained 
in one class is useful in other parts of life and allow the 
children to "show off" new skills. 

Vocabulary -- Developing the children’s vocabulary through 
stories can be done with couch repetition and care if only a 
few new words are presented at a time. Books are now avail- 
able with the express purpose of helping to teach vocabulary 
and/or simple concepts. Some of these are excellent and can 
be used effectively by allowing the children to describe the 
action and pictures after hearing the story several times. 

Other stories, such as fairy tales, can be used to introduce 
a few unusual words at a time. 

Color -- Many books can be used to develop an interest in 
color simply by talking about the illustrations. A few are 
designed for this purpose. 

Rhymes -- The children can begin to hear rhyming words Long 
before :hey understand vhat they are. Some books such as the 
Dr, Seu&s early readers are excellent promoters of this kind 
of listening skill. After a few readings, the children will 
be able to complete the lines for you using rhyming words as 
their cues. They find this delightful. 

Imagination -- This is a very worthy aspect of some books. 
Again, a word of caution is offered to those selecting books 
strictly for developing the Imaginations of disadvantaged 
children. " Imagining" is a totally new experience for most 
of them. Many do not even play "make-believe". Begin with 
very simple imaginative situations and expect to have to 
explain some of them and to have to show your own delight with 
the process of "imagining". 
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Dramatic Play Activities . Through dramatic play activities, 
the cnildren begin to develop their imaginations. These activities 
often depend on a very short poem. After the children hear the poem, 
they do "let's pretend" activities. Generally, these activities de- 
pend basically on assuming a body posture that represents the main 
character or main activity. On other occasions, the child may look 
at a picture and be asked to show the other children what he saw. 
Coaching is given freely if this is difficult for the child. 

Sequencing . These students have such little time concept and 
so little language to deal with it, that it is quite difficult for 
them to determine first and last actions in a series of actions or in 
a story. After much story-listening and development o£ concept of 
left/right progression, pictures are placed to demonstrate sequence. 
Sequencing is begun using only two pictures and then is expanded to 
more as the children are able to work with more. Sequences of pic- 
tures illustrate both everyday activities and stories with which they 
are familiar. 

Colors . Although colors seem entirely obvious to adults, some 
of our preschoolers seem to have never even noticed color and few of 
them know more than two colors at the beginning of school. Because 
these children are just beginning to learn at the beginning of the 
school year, it is very important to present colors in a manner that 
is easy to understand. 

The teacher always mentions the object as well as the color when 
identifying color--"This dress is red." This is an attempt to allevi- 
ate unnecessary confusion for the child. For example, if the teacher 
pointed to a dress and said "red" or "this is red", it might leave 
the child wondering, "I thought that was a dress, now she says it's 
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a 'red 1 .' 1 As soon as it is possible, the children are also required 
to use complete sentences of this nature in their color identifications. 

Colors are taught one at a time. Red is the first color presented. 
The teacher points out many red pictures and objects. She will next 
continue to point only at red pictures and objects and allow the 
children to tell her that they are red. At this point, most do not 
understand what they are learning. They are, however, looking at ob- 
jects with but one similarity and voicing it. Next the teacher points 
out some objects that are not red,: allows the children to affirm 
that some objects are not red and finally, the children begin to have 
to evaluate for themselves if an object or picture is red or not. 

They have had many positive experiences using color by this time which 
helps to make easier this first mental-jump to the understanding of 
color. If they are not ready for the mental- jump, they receive more 
''parroting 11 experiences and watch others until they are able to handle 
the red/not red evaluation themselves. 

Recognition is made that the process of choosing the proper 
object to go with the word "red" is different from the process of 
thinking of the wo yd "red" when shown a red object. Accordingly, only 
one task is worked on at a time, to provide multiple exposure to the 
work "red" before the children are required to use it themselves. 

When the students are fairly proficient at using "red", they are 
asked to use it in combination with other skills such as snapping 
plastic chips together, stringing beads and counting. This provides 
continual review while demanding that they combine two different 
thinking processes, e,g. counting and selecting a color. This type 
of demand on the child's intelligence has probably never been made 
in his home. 
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Other colors are presented one at a time, each after total 
mastery and integration of those preceding it. When a new color is 
introduced, tasks using it are kept isolated from those with mastered 
colors until the students are quite secure with it. Only then are 
they asked to run the risk of confusion by having to think about 
several colors at once. 

Each new color is learned and integrated more easily than the 
previous ones. This is true because the children master the processes 
of handling color early and are then required to only integrate the 
new color names and discriminations into familiar tasks. After the 
first four colors are learned, others are picked up much more easily 
and do not require the elaborate presentations of the first : ;ur, 

lrcllng Objects . This skill is introduced now primarily because 
it is easily combined with others. In combination with others, it 
presents the children with opportunities to develop their skill at 
thinking about two different processes at once. It also provides a 
method of indicating answers to other tasks by "circling the right 
answers' 1 . 

The first step towards being able to draw a circle is to be able 
to recognize and name a circle. After this, awareness can be fur- 
thered and the proper fine coordination developed through tracing 
circles. Dotted circles are traced with continuously fewer circles 
as guides. 

Dotted circles are presented around objects, again with fewer 
and fewer dots* For a while, all that remains for a guide is a 
single dot to help the student to start and stop. Finally, the child- 
ren f r e able to draw circles freehand and un.U i stand what it means to 
"draw a circle around (something) 11 . 
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Recognition of Similarities and Differences , Most academic 
tasks are dependent upon the ability to discriminate between objects, 
pictures or symbols. Discrimination requires the ■development of tv.u 
separate skills — the physical ability lo recognize visual or audio 
differences and the. internal language to facilitate awareness o!' the 
likenesses or differences. 

The culturally-deprived preschooler has very poorly developed 
discrimination skills. This is partially because thus fat he h. :_> not 
been required Co focus his attention enough to develop acute observa- 
tion skills. More seriously deficient is his internal language. We 
attempt to help our preschoolers to develop in both of these are 
of inadequacy. 

Recognizing the physical process of seeing similarities undevel- 
oped, we present early tasks of discrimination using pictures of 
identical objects or entirely different objects--two circles or a 
circle and a house. Only after the necessary language is developed 
to handle similarities and differences with ease, do we present finer 
discriminations for the child to discern. When this does happen, 
they will be expected to discriminate by color, shape and size--first, 
with all three characteristics differing and then only some of them. 
They will also be expected to look at two non-identical but similar 
objects (two dogs) and ono that is unlike them (oat) and make a cor- 
rect discrimination. These physical process skills come fairly easily 
once the children develop the language to make evaluations. 

The children are exposed to a great many pairs of identical 
pictures or objects and are told, "This is like this*" They then 
learn to say this meaningless phrase, pointing appropriately to each 
object. Next, thoy are shown three objects/pictures, two of which 
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are alike and one different „ They learn to say, "This is not like 
this" to refer to the "different" one. They learn to evaluate pairs 
next--either the pair is alike ("This is like this.") or not alike 
("This is not like this.") They combine the skill of discriminating 
with the skill of drawing circles around pictures to circle like 
pictures . 

The pattern used thus far is clumsy. It was used, however, be- 
cause it pointed out the relationship between the objects under con- 
sideration. At this point, the language used with the concepts of 
similarity and difference is expanded. The children learn to use the 
phrases "These are alike" and "These are not alike." The word "dif- 
ferent" is introduced--"These are different." Finally, "not different" 
is paired with "alike". By this time, the children are thoroughly 
familiar with the process of finding similarities and differences. 

Early Reading Skills . We use rebus reading to develop many pre- 
reading skills. This I 3 done through a process using flashcards, 
worksheets and Introducing Reading^ Book One. Peabody Rebus Program . 
Through this series of exercises, the children learn that words have 
symbols. Initially, these symbols are pictures corresponding with 
nouns. After using noun pictures, the children v_ll accept and can 
use more abi ract symbols such as a picture of a pointing hard to 
mean "a". Using these pictures, the children begin to make phrases, 
reading the words in different order and even placing them in different 
order ("writing" what the teacher says). In this way, they are not 
only becoming aware of the left-rign: progression used in reading, but 
are actually seeing sentence construction. • 

Visual Discrimination of Letters * The Michigan Language Series. 

r 

Book a 1 and 2 provide a well-programmed exposure to letter discrimina- 



tlon tasks. Preceding the use of these books, we present tasks to 
make the mechanics of using the books. In this way, the students are 
not unnecessarily confused as they go Into the discrimination tasks. 
They understand vihat Is expected and can concentrate upon making 
appropriate) discriminations. 

Preparation for discriminations between such difficult letters 
f j p, q, b, d, and a Is done through a series of tasks using vertical 
lines (sticks) and dots (balls). The children compare one set of 
stick and ball with another set to see If they are alike. The ball 
may be placed high or low beside the stick and on the right or left. 

The students think that this Is great fun. By the time they are 
proficient at this, they have developed observation skills which 
ellmlnute not only p, q, b, d, and a problems but also 1-J and ra-n 
confusions, common to young readers. 

Letter Recognit i on and Beginning Beading . Our goal Is not to 
teach the students to read. It Is, rather, to enable the children to 
develop methods of attack at learning new letters and how to use them. 

The students are Introduced, consequently, to only slz consonants 
and two vowels. Eventually, they learn to build and read words con- 
structed with these letters. 

The process used to teach the children to handle letters Is 
similar to that used to teach oolor and numbers. That Is, a single 
example is mastered. The students learn to recognize a letter, usually 
says Its name and "sound". Then, various processes of handling the 
letter are lntroduced--hearlng the sound at the beginning of words, 
locating the letter at the beginning, end and middle of printed words 
accompanying pictures which the printed woi’ds describe, hearing the 
sound at the end and middle of words, etp. Only after these processes 
are handled easily Is a second letter lntroduced--f lrst, In isolation 
and then integrated into tasks also using the first' letter. 

With the handling of the second letter and combination of tasks 
handling the two letters, the students begin to develop thinking and 
generalizing skills that will be highly useful to continued develop- 
ment of reading skills. As the four raore consonants are introduced, 
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the children are able to handle them with obvious ease, compared to 
their approach to the first letter vMch they learned. 

The vowel » are presented in a manner similar to the consonants. 
Both are presented as having but a single sound--f acilitating the 
reading and building of short words. Before the second vowel is in- 
troduced, the children learn how to blend sounds and thus read woids. 
Soon they are able dlso to break words down and "spell" them. They 
even enjoy reading short (and often nor sense) sentences. At this 
point, the second vowel is introduced. 

Thus, though not proficient readers, our students have a posi- 
tive attitude about learning to read. And justifiably so, since their 
understanding of the reading process is well underway. 

NUMBERS 



Rote Countin g. Great emphasis is placed upon rote counting skills 
early in the year because they are necessary for the acquisition of 
the more abstract numerical concept formations that follow. 

Initially, the students master the process of counting to five. 

An attempt is made to teach them to not only say the number (pronounce 
it 8 name) but also understand what it means to count to it. 

As the children become comfortable with the new numbers, others 
are taught, one at a time up to fifteen. At this point, they are 
generally tar enough advanced to recognize the renetition in counting 
and the rest of the numbers are Learned in groups, There is no goal 
set to describe how high the • students should be able to count. Some 
of the children do Learn to count as high as one hundred af er thev 
understand the repitition process but we do not set this as a goal 
since all of the arithmetic processes taught can be Learned with the 
lower numbers , 



Counting 0 b 1 ect 3 . The chiLdren must Learn that numbers recited 



In order have meaning above and beyond the pronunciation of specific 
syLLabLes in a precise order, i.e. they must. Learn the enumeration 
process. They must Learn that each number can be associated with a 
single object in counting and, the more objects counted, the higher 
the number counted to. The Last number said when counting a group of 
objects i 3 the answer to the question, "How many?". Those concepts 
are taught at first using no more than five objects. 

Then the students Learn that "zero" means "none". Tasks re- 
quiring an answer of "zero" are mixed with other counting tasks. 

Practice is given to sorting objects while counting. (How many 
pink flowers do you see? County only the horses in the picture. Fut 
the green blocks on this paper and the red blocks In this box. How 
many green blocks are there?) 

The children learn to evaluate the opinions of others based 
upon their own experience and to make yes/no evaluations . ("Here are 
some circles. Are there 6 circles? Fo, there are not 6 circLes, 
there are 3 circles.") 

Symbol Recognition . Each number is carefully introduced using 
a descriptive rule or clue that is drilled and memorized. This is to 
prevent confusion such as might arise, for example, between the 2 and 
the 5 -~the 2 is the only number that has a flat bottom . 

The first three numbers taught (1-3) are drilled day-after-day 
using the same cardboard numeral?. When a child easily recognizes 
them and only vrtien they are In their proper upright position, the same 
numbers are taught using an increasing variety of shapes and sizes. 

(The number 2 will always have a flat bottom regardless of color, size, 
texture, etc.) 
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"Plus" and "equal" signs are taught concurrently and similarly 
although they are not used until a little later. 

The numerals 4 through 10 are taught one at a time using a 
number of approaches including connecting dots to give a motor "feeling" 
for the numbers. 

Next comes flashcards having the numbers 1-5 on a single card 
with one numbral missing. Then flashcards having the numbers 1-10 and 
a number missing are introduced. The c' / Idren examine them* identify- 
ing the numbers on the card and deciding which is missing. They then 
locate that number on the f lannelboard* blackboard* etc. touching it 
and saying its name. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that numbers 
are correct only if they are standing right-side-up. This forces the 
children to pay extra attention to the details of the numerals and lays 
a foundation for easier discrimination between letter symbols. 

The above seems to be quite successful 7 :he development of a 
child's sense of directionality and spatial Orientation. It is con- 
tinued throughout the year. 

When the children can easily recognize the numbers 0 through 10 
in a wide variety of shapes, colors, and sizes and can also demonstrate 
a clear understanding of the weight, numerical value and relative 
positions of each of them, the numbers 11 through 15 are introduced 
one at a time* The relationship between 1 end 11, 2 and 12, etc. is 
thoroughly discussed and made meaningful. 

The same teaching rechniques and experiences are used to teach 
these new numbers os were used to teach the lower one$--f inding the 
missing number, right-side-up orientation, sequential placement, etc. 
This is done to help develop the realization that knowledge can be 
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useful, i.e. that what you learned yesterday can be useful today and 
what you learn today can be useful tomorrow. Our experience suggests 
that the above teaching sequence makes it relatively easy for three to 
five year old disadvantaged children to gain this concept. 

Sixteen through 20 are introduced in the same manner. 

All number symbols presented beyond 20 are presented in groups 
of 10. Emphasis is placed on the. similarity of each group to those 
preceding. Generalization of skills using numbers comes quickly at 
this stage and the children are excited by it. They enjoy playing 
bingo at all levels of number recognition, but are especially pleased 
when they can use a commerically prepared game. 

Addition . The students learn to read completed addition pro- 
blems, e.g. 2 f 1 n 3. Initially, this has no meaning for the 
students but seems exciting because they are "reading’ 1 . The M how 
many" question is introduced referring to the answer (2 f 1« how 
many?) and then to the middle term (2 \ how many =3?) while the 
statement is ecill written in completed form (2 } l • 3), The child- 
ren must simply locate the appropriate number in the statement. This 
lays the foundation for finding solutions, but essentially makes the 
children aware of tho components of the entire statement. Their first 
exposure to the problems requires only their recognition of the early 
number symbols: 0, l f 2 and 3. When they are proficient at reading 
these and aswering questions, higher numbers are slowly added--up to 
6 at this stage. 

Meaning is then put to th> reading. (Start out with 2, get more-- 
one more, end up with 3.) When these new phrases are familiar, the 
children begin to illustrate them using the fingers on both hands. 

Once they "catch on" to the process of adding in this way, they return 
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to the less cumbersome method of reading (2 f 1 = 3)while demonstra- 
ting on their fingers. The final step, at this point, is introducing 
the question mark in the "answer position" so that the children can 
figure out the answer with their fingers and fill in the correct an- 
swer afterwards (2 f 1 : ?), 

At this stage, it is af.ain possible to demonstrate the regularity 
in the number world. A rule is learned for adding 0. "When you add 
zero, you always get the same number." The children initially uso 
only low numbers as they read the problems (2 f 0 s ?) and tangibly 
demonstrate them. The 0 always appears in cha middle position and 
the "?" at the end. As the process becomes clear to the children, 
higher numbers are introduced and they are very capable of handling 
them by using their rule. 

"Adding one" is the next major undertaking. The rule: When 
you add one, you get the number that comes after (or, "the next 
number"). Again, they work at first with low numbers and then apply 
the role easily to higher numbers. 

Problems involving the addition of zero and one are then inter- 
spersed. Eventually, the question mark replaces the middle number 
(2 } ? a 3, 2 1? i 2) aa well as the answer (2 f L • ?, 2 } 0 : ?). 
These problems are worked through mentally by tiu. application of the 
rule and tangibly to assure that the meaning of tha process is not 
lost. Problems are also written on the board in a complete form, 
sometimes with a correct answer and sometimes not-. The children 
must work the problem and make a yes/no evaluation of the teacher 1 s 
statement. If it is incorrect, they correct her answer. 

By placing the question mark in the middle, we lay the founda- 
tion for the subtraction process. Some of the children work word 
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pro! lems such as: I need 5 stars. I have 2. How many more do I 
need? Most adults see that problem as 5 - 2 - ?. These children 
see It as addition: 2 } ? = 5. 

The addition problems are worked with numbers as high as the 
children recognize. For example, upon the introduction of numbers 
51-60, the children can add 0, 1 or 2 to them. 

The final major step in teaching the addition of zero and 1 
requires that the children see the interchangeability of the first 
two numbers in the problem (2 | 1 : 3 or 1)2:3, 2 } 0 : 2 or 
0 f 2 > 2), Again, this is done both tangibly and mentally. 

Some of the children begin to trark addition problems using 2. 
This presents surprisingly few difficulties because they understand 
the principle of "getting more" and mentally cou. ting higher to find 
the answer. 

In the numbers class, we avoid trying to teach general con- 
cepts such as some, few, many, more, etc. The need for these con- 
cepts arises rather naturally in many situations during the year. 

At such times, recognition that these concepts may be difficult en- 
ables the teacher to help the children to cope with the situation 
at ..and. Often this can be handled by pairing the general words 
with more specific terms vhich the children grasp. 

INDEPENDENCE TRA1N1NC 

This class is designed to allow the children time to work on 
tasks independently--supported by the teacher -but with a more limited 
amount of her attention than normally received in the other classes. 
It is run in an entirely different manner then the others. Generally, 
only one task is presented by the teacher. Tho lessons are designed 
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to reinforce concepts and skills acquired in other classes and pro- 
vide opportunities for independent endeavors similar to those encount- 
ered in a regular classroom. 

After the students complete the lesson presented by the teachei , 
they are allowed to select other tasks to work on for the remainder 
of the class period. The options open to them are carefully selected 
to maintain interest, force decision-making and increase wiLLingness 
to take on progressively more difficult tasks. 

Contracts are used to emphasize the decision-making process and 
encourage persistent effort. These are pieces of paper with, drawings 
to represent available materials-. Each child "plans' 1 his activity 
by circling the drawing which indicates his choice. He gives this 
to th^ teacher before beginning the activity. Whan he completes the 
task, he may contract to do something else. He may not begin something 
else before he has completed the first contract. If the child has 
difficulty deciding on a task, he and the teacher select one together. 

The tasks are "fun" tasks which can be loosely placed in three 
categories: 

1. Manipulative and/or Perceptual-Motor Tasks designed to 
sharpen fine motor skills, visual-motor coordination, etc. The 
following chart based upon one designed by Cruickshank* lists eome 
of the activities and tasks included in this group. 

2, Language Development * Games and Activities have been de- 
signed for this class which reinforce language skills being developed 
in the other classes. Commercial Lotto games are also utilized. The 



1 Cruickshank, William M. # The Braln-Inlured Child in Home, School . 
and Community (Syracuse, Hew York: SyracusTUniversity Press, 1967) 

p.p. 156-157, 
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Temporal Spatial Relationships 


Directionality 


Laterality 


Classification Grouping 


Size Discrimination 


Control and Limit of Perseveration 


Increased Attention Span 


Relation of Figure to Background 
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Color Discrimination 


Organization of Approach to Task 
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BASED ON CRUICK SHANK'S THE BRAIN -INJURED CHILD IN HOME , SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 



commercial puzzles used are designed to teach body parts rather than 
shape and form, 

A few tasks have been designed to teach language rather than 
reinforce or expand what was taught in another class. The concepts 
of "top 11 , "middle" and "bottom 11 are first introduced in this class, 
for example. 

3. Holidays and Passage of Tim e. The cutting, pasting, drawing, 
and coloring activities of this class are utilized for teaching the 
seasons and holidays. The children make "favors", etc. appropriate 
for each of: the holidays during this class. They also learn finger- 
plays which contribute to the children’s awareness of the oassage of 
time, seasons ana holidays. 

The following are random samples of the lesson plans for this 
class: 



B-16 

Objective: To gain more experience matching and placing. 

Materials : One Inch DLM Cubes, Design cards numbered i to 28, 

card holders* 

Procedure : Place a very simple sample card into card holder. It 

will show a picture of a stack of cubes* Demonstrate that you can 
copy the picture* Tell them to look at the block(s). Put a block 
like the first one in front of the picture* Point out how it is the 
same color as the one in the picture* Match another block-explaining 
how it "looks just like this one in the picture", "Who can find the 
block that looks lust like this one ?" Touch the picture on the card. 
Keep pointing to it and touching it while a child selects a matching 
block. If a block that is not notching is selected, explain why it 
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does not match. 

Then let eseh child take a turn reconstructing the stack shite 
the others watch. Try to choose the child roost likely to succeed on 
his first try to start with so that he can act as a model for the 
others. In praising him for his success, make comments that help 
the others .understand the process such as, "Good, John! This block on 
the picture is all red isn't it? See, class, how John picked an all 
red block to match . And he picked a green and tdrite block for here. 

Is that right? Yes! See how it is the same as this one? Very good!" 

Provide only the blocks needed to match the des'gn at first to 
insure more rapid comprehension of the instructions. Later you 
should require the children to search through a number of blocks to 
find the ones that match. 

Go through the instructions again using another simple card. 

You might want to go through the instructions a time or two 
more, depending upon the group, before giving each child his own card 
to work on. 

It is better to keep the group working together until you are 
quite certain that they all understand the instructions. This de- 
creases the chances that a child will bid for attention by pretending 
not to understand; If you can avoid giving special attention for not 
catching on, it is desirable to do so, since every time a child ob- 
tains satisfaction coupled with failure, the chances are increased 
that he will "fail" in a similar manner again; We are trying to teach 
him the habit of success. . 

When the class is ready, give each child his own card and cubes. 
Give them only the necessary cubes, no extras. 

O 
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A child might dawdle and/or refuse to work. Since you now know 
that the problem isn’t lack of understanding, you can spend your 
time helping and praising those who are working. 

If you need to provide help, use this approach: "O.K. , I’ll help 

you get started and when you do some more, I'll come back and help 
some more/’ 

When they finish their cards, rotate them to give each child a 
new one. 

The next step is to provide pools of cubes from which the children 
select the ones needed for their particular cards. Keep adding harder 
cards cs they become better at the task. 

You may need to help some of them find the "bottom ' 1 of the card. 

It is important that they don't get confused at this point. Later 
it <dll be a good learning experience to "discover that it's impossible 
to build a pyramid upside down, etc. 1 '. 

For now, the matching task is what they should be concerned with. 

R ecord : Builds si aple designs. 

Able to select correct blocks from pile of many. 

Needs help with simple designs. 

Works independently at simple designs. 

Works independently at all levels. 

Comment a : 



F-20 

Objectives : Provide perceptual-motor integrative experience. 

Teach directionality. 

Teach base shapes* 



O 
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Materials : Ideal Stencils for Tracing No. 6021, paper, pencils, 

crayon. 

Procedure : Introduce the idea of stencils by first holding up 

each one and having them identify the pictures that they know. Ac- 
cept answers that indicate understanding even though not completely 
accurate, e.g. "flower" for "tulip", etc. 

Demand complete sentences. 

Next, introduce the word "stencil". Use complete sentences. 

Keep making use of opoc rtunities to say and review the word until it 
is a part of each child's vocabulary. 

Using an easy stencil (any one of the following- -triangle, square, 
octagon, rec lgle, oval, truck) demonstrate how to put a piece of 
paper on the table, put the stencil on top of it, and draw along the 
inside edge to make the shape. 

When you have traced all around it, remove the stencil and show 
them how you made a "picture" . 

Let each child use the original stencil while you watch and 
coach. Then, watch as they individually use several others from the 
above list. 

Then let them exchange stencils. 

If there is time, allow them to color them- -encouraging them to 
color within the lines in one direction. 

Record : Genera) approach- -good, fair, poor 

Coordination 
Interest level 

Degree of skill--fast, medium, laborious 
Special problems 

Comment s: 
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G-27 



Object lve : To learn how to lace and/or Increase dexterity in 

^ lacing. 



Materials : Lacing boards--one for each child. 

Procedure : Demonstrate that the string should go through every 

hole. Show them, while you explain that you start from the bottom and 
work ug through one hole, down through the next and up through the 
next again. 

It appears to help if they say the above words in sequence as 
they work. 

Let cne child at a time practice before allowing them to work 
independently . 

Reward with cereal and praise each time they succeed* 

Expect this skill to develop slowly. 

Work at it regularly for a short period, i.e* come back to it 
dally for a short time until mastered. When most of the class can do 
it, work with those still having problems on an individual basis dur- 
ing independent "contract" time. 

Record : Special problems 



Success 

Interest and/or behavior 



Comments: 
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APPENDIX IV 



HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
Introductory Material 

Date Visit Purpose: 

Beg. Sched. Visit 

Time Behavior Problem 

Parent Les. Plans 

Leigth of visit Other 



Parent present: Mother Father Sibling 

(no parent) 

Others present: Adult relative 

Child relative 

Siblings 

Others 



Siblings' reason for being home: 

Pre-school 

After school hours 

Illness 

Other 



What room did you use? LR K BR Other 

Was it satisfactory? 

Did you require specific furniture? No Specify 

What kind of activity appeared to be going on when you arrived? 



Was the visit disturbed by outside forces? 

Visitors 

TV 

Sibling s 

Other (includes illness 

in the family, parent out of work, concern over crisis with 
another child, etc. --forces \rtiich might interfere with con- 
cern and involvement which might otherwise exist.) 

Health of student: Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Comment 8 ’ . 

Condition of student (underline those appropriate): 

Sleepy Tired Uninterested Alert Hyperactive 
Distracted Excited Pleased Showing off 

Enjoyed visit Enjoyed lessc.t Performed well 

Performed fair Performed poorly 

Comment s 
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Home Instruction -2- 



Parental Involvement 

Condition of the home: Cleaned up 

Picked up 

No special preparations made 

Messy 

Unkempt 

Comment s 

Discipline of student necessary 

By you 

By parent__ 

Methods of discipline used 



Comment on discipline by parent of student and siblings 
by underlining appropriate adjectives: 

Effective Not effective Consistent in manner Nagging 
Permissive Punitive Excessive Too limited Yelling 
Unfoilowed-through threats Overprotective and indulgent 

Were siblings disciplined if needed? Comment: 



Did parent become actively involved in lesson? Yes No. 

How? 



Topics of parental questions about school: 

Academic progress 

Behavior problems/management 

Material taught 

Administrative/ staffing matters 

Char, of program (retardation, etc.)_ 

Child' 8 school future,; ” 

Willingness to help 

Other 
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Horae Instruction -3- 



Comments of parent: 

About student--general behavior/attitudes 
specific behavior probLems 
learning processes 
other 



About sihlings--general behavior/attitudes 
specific behavior problems 
school problems 
other 



Comparisons between student and siblings. 



Personal or familial problems , general comments by 



parent 
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Home Instruction -4- 

Comments by siblings or others present (underline "other" if not 

sibling) 



About 


student 


About 


1 

themselves 


About 


school 


About 


parents 


About 


each other 


Other 





If a specific behavior problem is concerning the parent, were, you 
able to help? Describe the discussion briefly and if any ^decisions 
were made concerning its handling. — 
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Home Instruction -5- 



Preschool Report 

What problems/progresses did you report to parent? 



(Number entries here and refer back by number when recording 

parental reactions.) 

Parental reactions (both amount of concern/satisfaction and the sug- 
gestions/ Lack thereof offered) 



Questions you raised about the child an4br the home situation 
(number to refer back when recording parental answers) 



Answers and reactions 
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LESSON RECORD *; L Date to Parent 




APPENDIX V 



Description of job re ponsibillties: 

Educational Motlvatlonlst : 

1. Cirrlcular decisions. 

2. Lesson plan preparation. 

3. Inter-class coordination. 

4. Motivation program development. 

5. In-service preparation of prarprofessionals . 

6. Continuous cLassroom observation. 

7. Occasional classroom instruction. 

8. Communications maintenance between staff members pertaining 
to students and their behavioral and academic performance. 

9. Record-keepipg development. 

10. Home instruct lop program consultant. 

11. Liason with superstructure--Walworth County Special School. 

Paraorof esslonals : 

1. Daily classroom instruction. 

2. Discipline handling within philosophic framework of the Preschool 

3. Daily evaluation of students' success with instructional material 
in consultation with Educational MotivatiOt.ist, as necessary. 

4. Daxly progress recording, academic and behavioral, as required 
by Educational Motlvatlonlst. 

3. Sharing feelings and observations about student , behavior manage 
ment, academic progress and staff relations. 

6. Handling routine that accompanies young children- -boots and 
coots, trips to the bathroom, etc. 



Home In s truction Program. Paraorofesslonal : 

1. Making home visits in order to give progress reports to parents. 

2. Teaching sample lessons in the homes to demonstrate what knowledge 
is necessary and appropriate to preschool children and to show 
strengths and lyeaknesses of children to their parents. 

3. Working more intensively with parents interested in tutoring 

their own child and/or instituting a behavior management program 
at home. 

4. Keeping track of a limited lending library service. 



APPENDIX VI 



In- service- tTralning Paraprofesslonals--?lrst Week 

Responsibility for training the paraprofessiunals is assutOed by 

the educational motivation 1st . A one week training session precedes 

the start of school. Some of the areas covered include: 

1, Child growth and development with emphasis on the effects of 
environment on the young child, 

2 , Langut- theory as related to intelligence. 

3, Scope ana sequence of program. 

4, Examination and discussion of lesson plans. 

5, Examination and discussion of instructional materials. 

6, Behavior management- -psychology. 

7, Behavior management- -technique si 

Si General teaching strategies. 

9. Specific teaching strategies and/or policies. 

A. Accent only LOUD,- CLEAR answers from the children. Mumbling 
hides Incorrect answers and makes it more difficult for a 
teacher to decide if she heard diat the child actually 

said or what she wanted the child to say. 

B. Set the child up for correct anewers--encourage him to work 
hard by making him feel that he has -learned something. This 
is not difficult to do if incremental teaching is being done 
effectively. 

C. Change tasks as necessary to prevent bogging down, but do 
not hesitate to pursue a lesson that is going well beyond 
the time allotted to it. If the children are learning and 
enjoying it-, continuation qf the task would-be preferable 
to cti&iging ta$ks simply because a change was plannee} . 
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D. 



Be aware of facial and visual cues. Lips give answers; so 
do initial sounds which you might say anticipatiiigly .. Where 
you focus your eyes can give cues as can the position of your 
head. Other children are notorious for giving cues or an- 
swering out of turn-- "Chuck, don't answer this one." Cues 
are sometimes valuable but care must be taken that the 
teacher recognize them and use them only purposefully. (An 
educational motlvationlst can teach a teacher to do this be- 
cause she has the time to observe what Is transpiring in the 
classrooms and the time to alert and/or teach the parapro- 
fesslonals to make use of the cues operating. Further, 
since all five teachers are working with the same children, 

It Is not neoesoary that the probe-lm be discussed in a 
supervisor vs. teacher situation. Instead, It comes out 
In group discussion which, It appears to us, Is much more 
enlightening and less offensive to the teachers.) 

E. Avoid ambiguous acceptance/rejection of answers — be 3ur«i 
that the ohlld knows whether he was right or wrong so that 
he can either repeat his approach or look for a new one. 

F. Keep the class moving — this will keep Interest up and dis- 
courage wandering attentions. 

0. Move quickly from child to child In no observable pattern 
so that they feel "on call" at ell times. 

H. Use praise llberally--not only for correct answers but, 
even more Importantly, for Improvement in attempts at 
problem solving. 

1. Teaoh by example, not explanation. Explanations are super- 
fluous and usually not understood. Time wasted in ex- 
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planatlons Is far better spent by providing more examples. 

J. Do not "forget" some children. Attention should be care- 
fully divided so that neither fast nor slow learners have 
more than their share. If time must be spent with one 
child, urge the others to listen oarefully and watch for 
mistakes. Let them judge If an answer is right or wrong, 
etc. 

K. Use a lot or repetition — teachers become bored with rep- 
etition far more quickly than students. Young children 
love repetition If It Is paced properly and Interestingly . 
One need only observe a ohlld watching television to confirm 
this. What does he watch most Intently? The repetitious 
commerolal8 are what he delights In, aren't they? How 
often have you seen a child playing absentmlndedly In front 
of a TV only to drop everything to watoh the commercial and 
then go baok to playing when It is over? Why do all young 
children do this? They do it beoause they know what is 
ooralng next and it thrills them to know that they know. 

This is why they ask their parents to tell them about 
Ooldllooks and the Three Bears, "one more time", for the 
hundredth time. Children love repetition . Knowing you 
know and anticipating is one Incremental step below insight. 
We are working toward teaohlng eaoh child to love the thrill 
of dlscovery--to warm inwardly each time the light comes on 
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In his mind and he oan say, "Oh, wait a minute 1 Now I get 
lt5". We are trying to teach him to treasure that feeling 
and work to aohleve It time and again. 

Proper repetition helps him. Don't try to short-cut 
the process because the repetition Is boring to you. Instead, 
make use of the repetition to study the children. What is 
happening to the ohlldren is not repetitious — it is brand 
new every day. Can you see It? Can you describe It to 
others? Can you speoulate as to what It means? Can you 
suggest what should be done about It? 

L. Do not let irrelevant comments a child or children make 
destroy what you are trying to teaoh. Recognize them as 
dodges by ohlldren who do not know the answers and/or as 
symptomatic of something. What? Remember the response 
and/or pattern. Discuss it during staffing. Meanwhile, 
work around and/or right through the attempted divers lon-- 
keep on with your teaching. If you have oontlnued trouble 
doing this, find out if the others are having similar troubles. 
If not, how are they handling the situation differently? 

If so, what oonslstent approaoh should you all try to break 
the pattern? 

Catoh the children being geod and praise them for it. 

Reward good behavior wherever you can instead of punishing 
bad . Make it easy to ge* attention for good behavior and 
dlffloult for bad. If you have to do something more to" 
deter bad behavior then Ignore It, ohoose something you ■ 
oan do often and consistently without giving the ohlld 
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much attention or reinforcement for his behavior. Let 
the children know In advance what It Is so that when you 
have to do It, the whole class understands why and It can 
be done with a minimum of attention being given to the 
disrupter. Isolation accomplished by a quiet, prearranged 
signal or statement works well with most children. 

N. Instead of threats of punishment, If something more than 
praise is needed for control, arrange for consequences. 

Plan ahead. "I'm sorry, Tim. We agreed that It Is dangerous 
to throw toys and so children who throw them can’t play 
with them until they learn not to throw them." 

"Billy, show Tim how well you can play with the blocks. 
Very good, Billy!" 

Olve Billy the attention, not Tim . Give Tim only as 
much attention as Is necessary to understand the consequence. 
If you plan ahead, this can be very little. Dov. t be cross 
with Tlm--be firm and mildly sympathetic. "Got yourself 
into a little trouble, didn’t you, Tim" Sorry about that. 

I t ' 8 no fun missing out on the play period, is it? Watoh 
Billy and Clark — they know how to keep out of trouble; don’t 
you boys!' Good work!" 

Turn your back on Tim and spend your time letting him 
watoh you give attention to those you are "catching being 
good." 

10. Professlonallsm>>oonf ldentlallty. 

11. Case histories — description and/or Introduction to chlldren-- 
, what to expeot. 

12. First olass--praotloe--rehearsal— role playing. 
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